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CITIZENS ON ASSIGNMENT 

Introduction 

* 

For almost two centuries one of the primary objectives of education in the U.S. has 
been the creation of a constructtve^partlclpatoiy citizenry. As early as the N orthwest 
Ordinance, education was seen as essential to our government. The Ordinance allotted , 
a certain tlonofland In each township for education— "Jraowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind/ The creation of a constructive, 
participatory citizen poses a tremendous challenge for teachers and schools. It is not 
easy to give young people the skills and experience necessary for "good citizenship". To 
be a good citizen an individual must obtain information, analyze it, make choices given 
limited' and sometimes conflicting lnformaUon. and take action. 

Although several curriculum* provide suggestions, one curribulum that leads itself 
particularly wen to teaching this Is a curriculum based on the dally newspaper. 

Students' knowledge or Tack of knowledge on how our legal system operates Is 
shocking. We do need. help. Consider some of the data from the 1976 National 
Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) regarding high school seniors: 

- 47% believed that a President cui appoint Congressmen 
• - 47% did not know that each state has two Senators . 

• 54% did not know Congress has the power to increase our income taxes 

- 28% did not know it is legal to start a new political party 

Our young citizens need to know more. Obviously by simply teaching news content a 
student would gain a great deal of basic information about citizenship. For example, 
election coverage makes It obvious that Congressmen are elected, not appointed by the 

standard portion of anyone's speech who Is running for office. 

The information provided In any American newspaper not only covers the "basics'' 
but does so In a meaningful way. The "basics* are simply not a series of isolated facts. 
The information is set in a context of reality and connected to other events. These 
connections provide important linkages for a student to retain arid use information. 
The linkages are important but so is the immediacy of the information. The student cry 
for relevancy in the curriculum is certainly answered by news content Newspapers' 
business is reporting news important to us all. \ 

Basic, relevant information in context also comes interestingly packaged. Good 
newspaper writing is concise and to the point, and uses phrases and words Which 
attract the readers Interest Therefore not only is basic information available In 
newspapers. It is presented So that students can read it and can retain the information 
more eaaljybecause.lt lain context and is relevant to the "now". \ 

1 tfowever. information without analysis is not enough. Students must learn to use 
information to generate^ questions of their own. If we taught students to believe 
everything they read in me newspaper we would be doing a great disservice to them as 
well as all of society. Fortunately newspapers themselves make It difficult to do this 
because they contain contradictory articles. Information from different sources often 
differs dramatically. For example, eyewitness reports, politicians, and editorials all 
force students to compare news and opinion and to choose between a variety of 
opinions. An editorial indicating the public won't stand for another Congressional 
delay In tax reform and a survey which indicates that lots of people don't know that 
Congress makes tax law forces a reader to think and question. Analytical skills can be 
taught by using news articles that require students to think and question. 

This handbook provides teachers with concrete suggestions on how to use the 
newspaper as the basis for a curriculum to promote a constructive, participatory 
citizenry. " # * 

It contains three major sections and can be easily integrated into either language 
arts or most social studies courses such as history, government, law, American 
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* problem*, or currant events; The lessons can be used as a basis for a course or 
integrated as appropriate for the entire year, for a semester, or for a few weeks. „ 

The first sec Son. "Citizens* Beat". Is a series of 20 lesson plans, all of which are self- 
contained and t isy be used in any order. The time allotted to each lesson J&dependent 
on teacher preft •ence. Most of the lessons can be completed in one. class period or 
extended overset naidays. The second section, "What Can You Do About the News?", is 
a unit which will provide a hands-on-experience for a group of students interested in 
taking "action" on a particular problem or issue Identified in the news. It emphasises 
community services and enaWesstudents to better understand how to Influence public 
policy and law-making. It is reconunended. although not essential, that lessons 16 
through 20 be done In advance of section 2. The final section. "See It In Print", contains 
guidelines for writing about any of the twenty experiences or about the community 
action project The articles can be submitted to the following publications. 

- JUST-US 

' do Constitutional Rights Foundation 
6310 San Vicente Boulevard i 
Los Angeles. California 90G%8 

A national student-written newspaper that provides a forum for young people 
, concerned with the Improvement of our Justice system. 

A weekly page written for and by young people involved in understanding and 
improving our legal system. 

- Your own: student newspaper u> 

local newspaper 
1 state education newsletter ' 

Helpful Hints for Teachers 



M former teachers we are very sensitive to the increasing demands placed on 
teachers. These lessons are designed to make your lives easier not harder. The 
responsibility for the successful completion of any of these lessons rests with students, 
community resource persons, and admlnlstratlon^-not Just you. the teacher. We 
suggest you share the rationale with your administration, your local newspaper, your 
parent group, and any community people who become Involved. 
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Section 1 



"Newspapers are the schoolmasters of the common people. That 
endless book, the newspaper, is our national glory." 

_ ' Herny Ward Beecrter. 19th Century 

~'~ American Qergyman - 



r. 



Objectives 



II - tin, - 4> r . M . 



GHisicgyt 



Follow-up: 



To familiarize students with format and content of their local 
newspaper. 

Newspapers, pencils, scissors, glue, large piece of butcher paper 
for each group, Worksheet A. 

How well do students know their newspaper? v 

As a class, brainstorm for items that can be found In a 
newspaper, e.g., news about local events, doings of President, 
ads. stock listings, sports scores, etc. List all student ideas on . 
board. 

After brainstorming, pass out newspapers to students. As a 
class try to find an example of each item listed on the board in 
the newspaper and write page numbers next to the appropriate 
items on board. (Alert students to purpose and usefulness of the 
index, usually-foundon the first or second page of a newspaper.) 

and content of the newspaper, focus in on specific items, issues 
and events in the paper that have direct Importance to them as 
informed citizens. • ■ '" 

Break the class up into small groups of3-4 people, providing a 
few newspapers for each group. Pass out Worksheet A. The 
Paper Chase* to each group to find sample of all the Items listed 
on die ditto in the newspaper. These samples must be clipped 
, from the newspaper, pasted onto paper and labeled accordingly. 
The first team to find. dip. paste and label all the Items wins. 

Have students make up their own "Paper Chases" for other 
classmates to do. Not only will the exercise motive students to 
continue to work with the newspaper in the classroom, but wuj 
also subtly but effectively acquaint them with me many different 
parts and purposes of the newspaper. > 



♦ 



Worksheet A 



THE CHASE 



This activity la a race designed to get you around and about the newspaper. The more 
quickly you get to know your newspaper and its contents, the better your chances are of 
winning.' Group organisation and teamwork are key factors. 

Work in groups of 3*4 people. Each group will need the following materials: newspaper, 
Scissors, glue, 1 large piece of butcher paper. 

FIND, CUT and PASTE one sample for each of the following items in the newspaper: 

'** the names of three government leaders 
. - an Equal Opportunity Employer ■ . • ^ 

V * • two crimes mentioned, pictured or described 

•* • ^ • ■ , • 

- statement of Bureau of Fairness and Accuracy 
''v v • an article critical of some aspect of government 

• an example of a Constitutional right being exercised 
/ • a consumer help column i 

••an editorial" V • s " 

• an article of world importance 

• a down stock 

- mention of a local problem or issue 



The first group to finish should check to see that they have found examples of every item 
above, and if so - VICTORY! 



•Chicago Sun-Times - 1980 
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Lesson 2 



"Let the country know the facts and the country will be safe 



Abraham Lincoln 



t ■ 

Otjecitvei 



Strategy? 



Follow-up: 



To acquaint students with the 3Ws & H news story format. To 
Inform students about important turrent events at world, 
national and local levels. ' 
To highlight importance and need for an informed citizenry. 



Materials n e ede d: Newspapers, Worksheet B. 



Explain to students that the typical news story always Includes 
the "5Ws fit HT • the who, what, where, when, why and how of a 
story. In addition, the "SW's & H" are most often included within 
the first few or lead" paragraphs of a story, with less crucial 
information following. In this way, a reader need only skim 
through the beginning of the story to find out the major facts 
\ pertaining to it, and then read on to learn more about the story 
background if desired. • . v 

Have students choose a story in todays paper and circle the 
*5Wa fit H" of the story, drawing a line from the circle to the 
' appropriate qualifier written out In the margin. 

Now that students are famttlar with the "SW's fit H" news story 
format, have them launch a study of the "SW's fit H* of the world 
today. Pass out a copy of Worksheet B to each student, • 
explaining that they will be filling In this chart over the next few 
days to document Important current events and the people, 
places and things associated with each. Students will skim* 
through all the articles in secUon(a) of the paper you designate 
and write down the most important facts of each - the "5Ws fit H" 
• In the appropriate spaces on the chart (Students will probably 
need extra copies of the worksheet or additional paper to \ 
complete assignment) . \ 

At the end of the few days (or whatever time period you ch 
break class into two groups. Have group members compare 

information in their charts to see that everyone has 

same information, If not, group members make the 
additions and corrections. Give each group a certain amount 

. time to study their eharts and then have them turned in, 
separated by group. Then hold a current events contest in which 
you ink individual members of each group questions based on 
the iBWs fit H" information In that groups' chart. The Individual 
asked the question may consult with teammates but must make 
final answer by self. If one team answers incorrectly, the other 

' has a chance to answer It. One point for each correct answer, 
team with the most points wins. 

Have student make current events crossword puzzles based on 
information gathered with above chart. Distribute the puzzles 
among classmates and other classes to test their knowledge of 
Important current events at world, national and local levels. 
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Lesspn3 



"the press is the best instrument/or enlightening the mind of man. an# 
improving him as a rationed, moral aruLsoclal being,* < 

. * * ' Thomas Jefferson 



i ■ • • . • •• 

Objectives '» To provide students with an easy, direct method by which to 

critically analyze a news story. 

To have students make critical decisions about real-life mo«al 
dilemmas. 

To help students formulate well-thought, fact-supported 
. arguments on a current issue. 

Materials needed: Newspapers. Worksheet C 

Motivation: . - Ask class whether or not they feel that there is always a clear case 

of right or wrong in a, conflict. .Ask for personal examples of a 
. clear case of -right or wrong In a conflict to support their, . 

opinions. Go on to focus on one situation described by a class 
member (or related by you to class) In which right and wrong 
were not clearly obvious. (For example, recently an 80 year old 
. member of the community was arrested for stealing a loaf of 
bread. Later It was found she had gone hungry for two days for 
lack of enough Social Security money/and was too proud to beg 
or accept charity. Was she then justified in stealing the bread?) 
As a class, discuss the situation and then, take a vote to 
determine who feels It was a case of tight, wrong or undecided. . 
Afterwards, ask individuals to give reasons supporting why they 
voted as they did. . , 

Strategy: Have students look through paper for an article which describes 

"a moral dilemma" • a situation in which right and wrong are not 
clearly obvtoust Such dilemmas occur every day in all wajks of 
life at world, national and local levels; e.g. ,*should teachers 
strike and thus, deprive students of their education, should 
women be drafted, should the death penalty be abolished, etc. 
(See sample articles with this lesson.) As a class, nominate , 
appropriate articles, identify the dilemma In each and pick one 
to investigate further. (The others can be used later the same day 
or later in the week.) 

Hand out Worksheet C to each student, explaining that by 
following the directions on the worksheet they will be able to 
quickly analyze or "brier the article and form an opinion based 
< on the information uncovered. (Teachers may want to impose 
time limit based on length and difficulty of article and class 
ability.) Explain to students that they will be using this "legal 
— - brier to aid them in the next activity. 

- When everyone has completed the worksheet; review responses 

as a class' and discuss any discrepancies. By the end of the 
discussion, class must agree on only one major issue for further 
* Inquiry, should more than one be suggested 

Now that the case In question has been "briefed" by class 

membera,meyareprepfiued^"taketrie«^ 

line on the blackboard andat one end write "for" and at the other 

end "against". (If a blackboard is not available Indicate where ah 

imaginary line would be and the significance of each end.) 
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State the nujw Issue raised in the article to question form to the 
class. Ctossmembers should then "take the stand* on the issue, 
at polnyalong the line "which corresponds with their views. A 
person may staneVat either end. of thejtoe or at any point to 
between, the exact middle being "undecided" When all students 
have taken a position along the line, begin the "questioning" by 
asking one student to support his/her stance. After this'peraon 1 
has spoken, other students wjth opposing or similar views "take 
the floor" with teacher's permission or request. A person may 
change position on the line at any time as a result of the debate . 
No player can remain totally undecided at end df session. The 
"case Is closed" when an students share the same position or all 
views have been expressed and a majority decision or impasse 
reached. 

Compare the students' own views with the actual court decision 
reached to this case, If known or applicable OR Have students 
, keep a running newspaper and magazine dipping file of articles 
pertaining to this, or another issue and* later, on the basis of all 
this Information* have'them write a report on the issue, to 
Include their own summary of the situation. 
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Worksheet C 



THE LEGAL BRIE! 

List the major facts of the story: 



State the major Issue In question form:. 



Identify opposing points of ylew: 



VS- 



Declde which 



t expresses your opinion and give supporting reasons: 





rjssui 
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Review others' responses and discuss differences. Agree on one 
further Investigation. 



lor Issue for 



SAMPLE If ORAL-DILEMMAS 



Sperm bank worries doctors 



Geneticists here are ex- 
pressing deep concern about 
the recent discovery of a 
Southern California apenn 
bank exclusively for Nobel tuA 
Prtee- winning scientists, i-ohs'i 

"It la not only tenet that 
go Into the making of s Nobel 
Prtee-winner," Mid geneticist 
Eugene Pergament, of Ml* 
chael Reese Medical Center. 
"Intelligence Is merely one of 
the hereditary components 
that Interact with environ* 
ment, motivation, ambition, 
determination, etc. We know 
that environment Is an ex- 
tremely significant compo- 
nent of one's development." 

Pergament expressed res* 
ervstions about the concept 
proposed by San Diego busi- 
nessman Robert K. Graham 
of developing children of su- 
perior intelligence. Three No- 
bel Prizewinners have donat- 
ed sperm to his Repository 
for Germinal Choice located 
In Escondtdo, he said* adding 
that three women with ex* 
ceptlonally high !Q4 have 
been artificially Inseminated 
with some of the sperm. 

William B. Shockley, of 
Stanford University, winner 
of the 1956 Nobel Prise In 

Ehyslce, has said he donated 
Is sperm. He said Graham's 
project is a continuation of a 
concept developed by the late 
geneticist Hermann J. Muller, 



a 1946 Nobel winner who be- 
lieved that brilliant males 
should have their sperm 
stored for future use In re- 
production. 
PERGAMENT, however, 
there Is' no guarantee 
two smart people will 



dren of living or deceased 
Nobel laureates are probably 
as varied In intelligence lev- 
els as the children of non- 
winners. 

Medical experts point out 
that although the chances of 
two Intelligent parents hav- 
ing children with similar IQs 
Is high, the fact remains that 
no one can be certain of pro- 
ducing a so-called superior 
said, "In which "Human being even when par* 
to a mean, or ental characteristics are 
closely evaluated. For In* 
stance, everyone has eight to 
10 genes that may have the 
potential to cause genetic dis- 
orders In their offspring. Al- 
though techniques for screen- 
ing carriers of certain genetic 
anomalies exist, nothing Is 
foolproof. 



produce a child with superior 
Intelligence. "You have to 
take Into account what Is 
called the regression phenom- 
enon," he 
genes 

average level That can hap- 
pen Id Intelligence, good 
looks or any characteristic In 
the process of heredity that 
involves multi-genes." 

Graham's Idea, said Ber- 
nard S. Strauss, professor of 
microbiology at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, "sounds like a 
very simplistic view of "hu- 
man biological endowments." 
He speculated that the chll- 



Moral Dilemma: Should man take human 
creation into his own hands? 



Personal vtow ^/ 

Wjjjam J. Wjgjngon 

fd Oka to respond to the Personal View by 
Sgt Charted Ramsey of, the Chicago Pottos 
Department The headline read, "Firefighter 
contract worth 3 children's UveST Sgt Ram- 
sey dldat think so. If t he cont ract we fire- 
fighters seek ware 
merely n matter off 
hours, wages or nd- 
* nor working condi- 
tions, neither would 
any fireman on the 
picket Set, 

i What wo want Is a 
guarantee off greater 
protection for every 
resident off the dty* 
R Is this crodal issue 
that Is the very heart 
off the strike. 
The tragic loos off 
i two off our children 
ZSSStit was felt Just as deep* 
wwuNswN ^ by every etnlirag 
fireman as It was by Sgt Ramsey M and. In a 
very personal sense, mote not mors so because 
firemen have fett such terrible grief hundreds 
upon hundreds of times In the deaths of many 
children-deaths directly attributable to lack 
of sufficient manpower. 




Moral Dilemma. Should firefighters 
strike for greater protection for the 
city in general arid risk the lives of 
. individual citizens left without adequate 
fire protection? 



» 
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SAMPLE MORAL DILEMMAS 



Is Michael 



WKHITAt Ksa. (AP^^Ttoee-nMofk-eM Mkstel 
Saad Mm anritoatoat oa 4 hospital bed while after* 
aaye and doctors ergot em whether hi It altot or 




Tata fatea lug hi the balance. 

anwhtasa tteot It arrived at (to hospital on out* 
au*Eve,toarictlaofchitf abuse, satbori^ 

two days after drt*m,dm§*iWumiM 
hstttryaad to botes beta la fee otflO^OOO toad. 

^^^POUK ns^S £te^l ^^jJa^a tSaan)p o^a^ g ^^^O^o^ ^t t0aeW^0(^ae^5^ 

M^aa g^aa*aitito mi il* a. ft —id at m'Jm m 

cow oraar pnvfinnf im notpni^ inn ranotnng 

If Ifidttil dka, thft ^rfSnM|iiiirt Slid MM 
to tliaiad to murrtcir * . 

AitftfWt fa#fi RftH Boat of Sadi We& Cou&tv 
District Coart baaed ito restraining order tori 

7 • • 



bant art far Thureday. The 'question fcogg facer PoHm aaM 8aad arid them M-flrttthat tto boy 

* 1 la Ifletoal Saad alto or dead? bad laden and tanned himself. 

Dr. Rkhard Gllmsrtln, a neuroiogW and bead 0* A Sedgwick Gouty protecutor aakt aba la watt* 

Wettey Medkaf CenterV "brain death" lean tog forlna Jadgtt deetataa on -whether thta child 

tbtekt hfleheet already nay to. togsty dead. Hi U beyoed'belp at this point" 

eeye testa indicate there to no activity in or Mood Pofice detective Jan McCtoud, who Investigated 

flowing to tto chthfe brato. tto case, eaid Michael had *Wd fractures la various 

But Steve Rctaton, Saed*i cMm-appolnted attar- g*te^toagii| as well at toad tohtrtoa, It't prefr 

aey. cWme Mkhael still to alive. He describes tto &*^&"T^-SSJ!& 1t Si!L6' \ 

dvli wit as "a father protecting his son." Jflctott > pttyricto a, Kathgat Pennta^* do- 

*-ta^ as ^ ; • _ /m . cttocd to connect 00 tto My*a coadfttoQ* Ito It 

IOcIimIi nutter. Karon* la not a party : 0 tbt ii^ZT ilv JL^T — ■ ™* ™ *• 

soTaTcouta^ to^SM for ccJnment "^ ggg! 

Saad and Ma stepson were home atone tto mom* 
tag of Dae. 24 when Michael suffered the Injuries, 
nyth or l t to a say. 

^^H^IlO^a^ MiObaat a^^OjP^^e^l bfttate^tttdd tSaad tOOtk^ C^IO 

boy to • nd|hbor*i bomt tod caUod to jimbitlaiite* 
Tto boiplui caltod tto poHco« 



critteil cooditoL Ito tojoltil tavis 
^ KsnsasUw.apa^bniadlcallyaadle* 
gaily oead If he cannot breathe on Ma own and Ms 
heart aw not beat wHhout aM for a tubatantlal 
amount of time or If a ahyatotoa bettevat that 
M baaad on ordinary standards of ntadtoal nradke. 
there to abaeace of apantaaeoot brain fmicttoaf'for 
a aabataattol amount of tune* 



Moral ttlfctTima: Should life-support marines be disconnected if death seems 
otherwise imriiinent? , " T 

'Attica' targeted in uprising 



it 



X4BROKE PINES, Fit. (AP)-Seventeett 
to aj South Wr 1 ^ State Hospital—poa» 
slbiy afurred by the trtevTSon^presentation 
"Attica^— took over the second floor of their 
ward but surrendered early Monday when po- 
lice fired tear gas Into tto building, authori- 
ties sab). 

One security officer received minor injuries 
In the Incident, which began late Sunday, on 
the ward where patients are held under crimi- 
nal court orders, police arid. 

»The patients, some armed with sharp metal 
objects and makeshift clubs, straggled out 
after about a dozen tear-gas rounds 



fired Into the building,- a Broward County 
sheriff's spokesman aaM. 

"Itons'a talk going around that some were 
watching the TV anew *Attfea' last night 
about the prison riot," to said. There had 
been a dispute earner In the day about a radio 
being taken away or threatened to to taken 
awa> for safety reasons...! understand 
tome patients were toad at that." 

Tto Port Lauderdale Newt quoted one hot* 
idtei employee at saying patients In tto ward 
had watched the movie, which portrayed tto 
takeover at a New York state prison la tto 
ea>ly lOftav 

Moral dilemma: Should television's freedom to air shows containing violent fare be 
restricted because It might Influence the occurrence of violence In real life? 
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Lesson 4 



The organization ofourpress has truly been a success. Our law concerning the press 
Is such that divergencies of optnton between members of the government are no 
longer an occasion for public exhibitions, which are not the newspapers' business. 
We've eliminated Owt conception of political freedom which holds that everybody 
has the right to say whatever comes into his head, ■" 

. Adolf Hitler 



Strategy* 



/ 



To have students crttlcalty analyze the news. 

To demonstrate the integral role of a tree press in a democracy. 

Newspapers. ' 

Ask students to brainstorm on what they feel the? 
responsibilities of a newspaper reporter to be and list these on 
the board; e.g., to check and re-ch«5k the facts, to cover all leads, 
to report without bias. etc. Next look at a news story within the 
front section of today's newspaper. Go down the brainstorming • 
list on the board and have students try to decide whether or not 
they fed the reporter met all these responsibilities. Questions to 
ask might be: Do we know the "5Ws & H" of the story: I.e.. the 
who." what, when, where, why and how? Is more than one side of 
the story presented ta^ejartlcje? Do we know where the jg 



reporter got his information; e»g., a direct quote; an 
unidentified source, etc.? Is the reporter stating facts and not 
opinion? 

Fottowup thteractlvityby asking students to brainstorm on what ' 
theyfeeltherespomlbmues^ to 
lead more than one account of a news event, to be aware of * 
Intentional or unintentional bias, to separate fact from opinion, 
etc. Summarize by saying that a reporter'sjob is to report on the 
news as th oro ughl y and objectively ao po s albk fa-newspaper 
reader's job Is to read the news as thoroughly ana objectively as 
possible, and then form his/her own opinion j on the subjects at 
hand. 

Read students the following iquote from Thomas Jefferson: 
"Were It left tome to decide whether we should have government 
without newspapers or newspapers without government I 
_ should not hesitate to choose the latter." Ask students to 
summarize Jefferson's viewpoint What reasons can they think 
of to support or challenge this view? Discuss as a class. 
After discussion, hand out a newspaper to each student and 
pose this situation to the class: "Imagine that you woke up one 
morning to find that freedom of the press no longer existed and 
that government had taken control of all newspaper ,.\ 
publication." Keeping this situation in mind, have students 
slam through articles In the front section of the paper (not 
editorials) and cross out in red all those articles that in any way 
portray some person or aspect of government in a less than 
favorable light; eg., presidential aide faces tax fraud charges, 
city firefighters go on strike, police brutality citeH. etc. 
Encourage students to skim through all .articles carefully, for 
although a major portion of the article might portray 
gcveriunent favorably, a few semer^ 
aquotefrora weopposltlonOTareferencetopi^^ In 
these cases, students may merely want to cross out the 
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sentences or paragraphs in questlc 'If possible, do this 
exercise with a week's worth of net > apers to further 
demonstrate the Impo rt a nt role of ait free p ress in everyday 
•flairs*) ■ 4 , 

After all the newspapers have been "censored" go over each page 
as a class, settling any discrepancies that might arise. Next, 
have one group of students pool their newspapers and cut out . 
any article that has been crossed out completely or in part and 
post on bulletin board 'under theliea4lng # Censored". (A pooling 
of newspapers is necessary as cutting out one article might 
interfere with anoUwr on the other side of the page.) Have 
another group cut out those front section articles that remained 
untouched and post on bulletin board under heading 
"UpcensorecT.- 1 Y •" 

Finally, as a class compare the two displays. Examine the types 
of news Stories under each heading. Which articles do students 
consider to be most important to the public's everyday life? 
Least Important? If students were glvennmy the information to 
the "Uncensored* display mat day. how might they suffer for 
lackofthe*C^nsored'lnformaUon?Oi^ 
examples. Discuss. ; *V 

Have students write an essay based on the following quotation: 
-AU1 know isjust what l read.to the papers ' WlD Rogers 

Havestudmttformukttargumenm 
statement based on what they've; experienced to the preceding 
activities. Con the newspaper provide one with all the 
information one neeS&F* anlddftional challenge, students 
may want to write their own quotation to express their view on 
newspaper reading and a free press, and write an essay 
. supporting their statement, or base a debate on the view. 
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Lesson 5^ 



"The theory of a free press is that the truth will emerge from free 
reporting andjree discussion, not that it will be presented perfectly and 
instantly in any one account' 

Walter Llppman 



ObJCCtlfO! 



Strategy: 



Follow-not 



To examine the advantages as well as disadvantages of a free 
press.. . ',' 
To examine the role of the fcee pcess in students' own 
community. 



Materials needed: Newspapers 



Either ask-students for past instances in which they felt the *.* 
oresswent too for* In reporting the news or provide examples 
sucha* unnecessary exposure of death , reporu^ 
problems of a well-known community leader, interviewing 
family members of a murder victim, etc. Discuss specific 
examples. ^ 
in light of this discussion do students feel that the press should 
face legal restrictions concerning coverage of certain types of 
news or should the press be left to report anything that's fact? 
What are the disadvantages and advantages of each alternative? 
Which advantages of one do students feel outweigh the 
disadvantages of the other? Have students support their 
position with reasons and examples from past press coverage 
wherever possible. 

Have students take a critical look at the news coverage in their 
local newspaper and on their local television stations. Have each* 
student first go through the paper, dipping out any articles, 
columns, pictures that he/she feels to be offensive. Next have 
students wateh an evening news program, taking notes on those 
televised segments that they felt to be offensive. Afterwards have 
• students share me results of their examinations with rest of 
class. Do any students disagree? If so, have each explain their 
rationale. 

Point out the significance of such disagreement to that it 
demonstrates the complex mixture of reader/viewer tastes, 
values, and expectations that newspapers and television news 
programs must try to accommodate. Have students respond to 
the following observation of Benjamin Franklin on the subject: 
If aD printers were determined not to print anything till 
they were sure It would offend nobody, there would be very 
little printed." 

If students do not find any of the newspaper or television 
material offensive, It could suggest that the two forms of local 
media have excelled in meeting and satisfying the needs of its 
te adcisM c w c rfr for that day. In this case, have students 
brainstorm on what they liked about the news coverage, what 
qualities and responsibilities they felt were upheld. 

Have students write reactions to the following contrasting 
statements concerning a free press, using examples from the 
newspaper to support opinions. Make sure they note the 
authors of each statement. 
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1 . "Why should freedom of speech and freedom of the press be 
allowed? Why should a government which Is doing what it 
believes to be right allow Itself to be criticized? It Would not 
allow opposition by lethal weapons. Ideas are much more 
fatal things than 'guns. Why should any man be allowed to 
buy a printing press and disseminate pernicious opinion 
calculated to embarrass the government* 

-Nikilal Lenin 

2. 'The press must be free; it has always been so and much evil 
has been corrected by It. If government finds itself annoyed 
by it let It examine its own conduct and U will find the • 

cause.'". 

. . -Thomas Ersklne 

Scottish Jurist 



i * 
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Lesson 6 



*. . . Who ever knew the truth put to the worse in ajree and open 
encounter?" 

John Milton 



Objective) 



To differentiate fact from opinion through examination of - 
•straight news stories and editorials. ' / 
To develop critical reading and analysis skills. 
To stress need for critical reading and awareness skills for an 
Informed and capable citizenry. 



Materials needed: Newspapers and Worksheet D. 



Follow-op: 



ERIC 



Have students turn to the editorial pageis) of their newspaper. 
Choose one editorial for them to read silently. When all have 
finished reading pose the following questions for 
discussion/analysis: 

• What is the major issue dealt with in the editorial? 

- What Is the position of the editor on the subject? 

• What reasons does the editor give to. support his opinion? 

• What tacts does he include regarding the issue? (Underline) 

- What opinions does he voice regarding the issue? (Circle) 
Afterwards, ask students what other information they would 
like to know about the issue, not included in the editorial, in 
order to make a better informed decision about the issue. 

Working Independently, have students repeat the above process 
on another editorial, using Worksheet D as their guide (Parts I & 
11). In addition, t hey wfflnextflnin Part ni of the worksheet with,, 
facts from articles they find addressing the same issue, while 
keeping In mind questions posed in Part II of the activity. 
After they have completed the worksheet as best they can have 
them write an essay on the issue, expressing their agreement or 
disagreement with the editor, supported by the information . 
they gathered, on the worksheet. 

Launch an examination of t he editorial ca rtoon. Have class look 
at today's editorial cartoons and at a glance try to determine 
what issue each addresses. Are those other articles on this issue 
in todays paper? Have class read these articles on one of the ; 
issues. ♦ 

Next have students analyze the cartoon on the chosen Issue by 
answering the following questions: 

• What opinion does the editorial cartoonist express on the 
Issue? 

- In what ways does the cartoonist exaggerate? 

- What symbolism Is used. If any? 

• After reading the articles on the issue, do you share the 
cartoonist's opinion? Why.or why not?. 

Have students go on to try their own hand at creating an 
editorial cartoon on the issue. If they agree with the newspaper's 
cartoon, have them address a different aspect of the issue. If they 
disagree, have them sketch an opposing view. 
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Worksheet D 



NEWSPAPER FACT AND OPINION 

Analyze a given editorial and related news stories by completing the following log: 



STATE ISSUE: 



I. Editorials 

Editor's Position: 



Opinions Stated:, 



4 



Facts Stated: 



Brainstorm for questions left unanswered by editorial (Part I). 
11. Questions to Ask: i 



-4- 



III. News Stories 
Facts Stated:. 
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Lesson 7 



0 

•When the right qf every citizen to cooperate in the government of 
society is acknowledged, every citizen must be presumed to possess 
the power qf discriminating between the different opinions of his 
contemporaries, and <$f appreciating the deferent facts from which 
inferences may be drawn.* 

Alexis de Tocqueville 
19th Centuiy Author of 
"Democracy in America" 



Objective: To alert students to Individual beliefs and prejudices that might 

* affect one's decisions and actions in the community. 

To help students differentiate between fact and opinion in the 

To demonstrate the need for critical reading skills and 
awareness. 

Materials needed: Newspapers. Worksheet E, poster paper, glue, red marker. 

Motivation: Ask students for examples of statements of fact and statements 

of opinion. Discuss any disagreement that might arise. Next, 
r have students determine whether the following statements are 
fact or opinion: 

• It is a privilege to be President of the United States. 

• Communism is a bad form of government. 

• There are three branches of U.S. government - the executive, 
the judicial, and the legislative. ~ 

- The President of the U.S. Is elected by democratic vote. 

• Murder is a crime. 

- An American dtlzenTias the riptto ajury trial. 

• A free press is a necessary part of a democracy. 

• The first President of the United States was Abraham Lincoln. 
Point out that it Is not always easy to quickly differentiate 
between fact and opinion due to Individual beliefs and 
prejudices. 

Strategy: ' Ask students if they believe, that the newspaper gives a reader 

nothing but factual Information. (If not. ask for possible 
examples.) Pass out Worksheet E to each student. With red 
marker have them underline or circle any examples Of opinion 
they can find in each of the newspaper items leaving the factual 
Information untouched. When everyone has finished, compare 
notes and discuss any discrepancies and note any examples that 
might have been missed. (Note: Although a straight news story 
reports the facts, in doing so it might Include an opinionated 
quote by a source interviewed for the story -something a critical 
reader must be aware of.) 

For practical application, have each student look through 
his/her own newspaper for ten examples of opinion. Have them 
clip' out these items, paste on poster paper and underline or 
write underneath which phrases and sentences are statements 
of opinion. Indicate to students that they should search for 
varied examples; i.e., not all movie ads. all editorials, etc.) 
Post the finished results in classroom as a special reminder for 
the need Sot critical reading skills and awareness. 
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Follow-up: 



Critical listening skills are as important as critical reading skills 
when it comes to citizens making their own decisions about 
important issues in -the news. In light of this, have students 
watch an evening news show and. with pad and paper in hand. 
Jot down any opinions stated during the news program; e.g.. a 
sportscaster might comment on a player's "poor display of 
sportsmanship". Students might be assigned to watch different 
stations' news programs, and when the findings are discussed 
In class the next 6>y the different stations' reporting can be 
compared as well. 
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Worksheet E 



} FACT VS. OPINION - . 

\ £lrc$|Jl the examples ofoplnion you can find In the following newspaper items, leaving 
the £aftta untouched. 



B« lazy 
And Uvn longer *» 

mi- 



IMA 




gtWfC^B in mi MM»W 

CENTURY 21 

776 -OiW 

1 nfflTiddyfrwIB.- 



Wtir"TLC* Or* e\^ 




Pevrlei* tacts est Osnse M^teto. 




Kupfs column 



Kupcinst 



St, Patrick^ Day paradeTte a party pooper. 
dM TntffW Court Judge liehatd UP* 
iw * yrww of uM iran rfluowtup 
C3nb» Int. Brabod rtjotted tht myrtoo 
bv Aati TNtfonr eftrrr CoimfaHk A 

ejy WW er^aa^y u^e^^anuaaawip aa 

illiiiCh Cutoff tspporter, to Invite tbo 

^ aJfc^n^^nananaafc anBaana. ' aaninkeatoBnBaad^BnB, ateana. ^hnato^hh j4^^4a^| ia^aaaadab 

preooeni to marcn n our innmi ^sw. ni» 



rick't Day parade afcniehnhmeatoaant* Mayor ■yfaa.Thtt 
I • Hot ft" 



i Erta Go Brash to the event and pm- 
vkh> mat relief from the p atty daod ly hetdBnes. Bat LeF*. 
vest • alia at tht nrgtng of tJoeentbmv baa dispatched a latter 
to Carter, catandlng the Irish FcflewsbJp dob dinner tatdte* 
ttoa far the seme day. (Half a loaf ma? be batter than none.X 



WORLD'S LARGEST COW 

o 

CO/ Mam is the magazine you need to keep up-to- 
date with what's hap pe nin g In the booming market 
tor gold and stiver coins. 

TWs Issue answers the big question on everyone's 
mind "is there ro om tor the smaD investor tngoMr 
it eJso takes a too k at rxm to day's international 
markets wfl) affect tomorrow's c oSoc bn j, 

» * 

COIHage— A mm tor every coin coOectort 



DON. T AGO RESTAURANT 

Vnbmi • 4mm, d» lfokaa nUn awvad at DON 
TACOT Saataana* ntm mm$ tat my hot la Cefcaa*> 
IcmL lit Plait A yjiMii f Pint taataen te aaaraaaat of 




SMASI HISIOM. 



" Oiser o m oo d te 
chose jfovr Meea 

M . , . , lav** a^sV^to 
OWOJrp IT • IIIUI 

•Ktlttoa" 

Kup/Swt Timet 



iOMMNoaiart' 

nomnoii 

Of TNI 




War 1$ no buffet hbh 

Richer* Reeves' ^ahnsn Draft tone to 
tear America apart" reflects toe tad tenor of 
ear tone and the Pepd gencrsttoo'o conttno* 
oat esnbash) on ddtt^p^prigkjtet^ and- 



Mm if* TwttttM itaffti with Stat. CaJetea at 
Am OaJeaa . . . toapad at* Teaaee .State, fbt. 
twritna) "TaeH Sat data . . • enaawba. anal tana 
aadu" Nat a aajle wear hat am ham attaiaal dattag lha 

Tha awn paeafar aetteei faaa a aaaa at aatre laaa to 
eatea att CASJB1 ASAPA flSJrt saaa^Maakaa aSjidaad 
CHILES RELUMB (aataaatta ttaafcaa Ptnm **tt*t 
abb Chapped Meal, fa a at nta, aaaaaa and aSkaw. nan, 
dlppai la 10 banar aad I Mafl> 



rtshta and neslect of 
oaaty abetted by toetr psreato. 

For the United States to saataJa its strong, 
votes in International affairs. It Is easanttal to 
have a wefl equipped and manned armed 
forces, wblcb evtoantty cannot be a tt a ine d 
witnout me oraiu 

Reeves and many others who think Oka 
hha skoald reanse mat wars that have to be 
tenant ere not Oka s buffet tabtfupen to toe 
D. M. Vtickovtch, MJ>. 
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Lesson 8 

< 



The newspaper is a microcosm q^national It/e. This is as much the 
case in regard to the advertisements as the letter-press. A glance over 
the advertising columns of a large . . , paper shows reflected, as it were 
in a mirror, the whole of the active ijfe of the people." 

W. Stead. Jr. 

v Author of The History 

of Advertising" 



Objective: To Inform students of their rights and responsibilities as 

consumers. 

To further stress the need for critical reading awareness skills. 
Bistorts! needed: Newspapers, Worksheet P. 

Motivation: Ask class members to share In discussion accounts of a family 

member's, friends, or their own personal experiences 
concerning consumer problems: e.g.. problems returning 
flawed blouse, overbilllng, gas company turning off heat. etc. 
Have class suggest ways In which the consumers in question 
might have avoided or reacted better to the situation. In which 
cases, do students feel the consumer could not effectively handle 
the problem alone and needed the help of an outside legal or 
consumer organization* How so? 

Strategy: Explain to students that every day untold numbers of people 

experience consumer-related problems, some as the result of 
their own 0 lgnorance, others by the questionable business 
» practices of the other parties. As a case in point, have each 
student complete Worksheet P in which they read questions and 
answers on real-life consumer problems and analyze the actions 
of those Involved. 

Worksheet P completed, have students launch a further 
investigation of consumer problems in the world, national and 
local communities by looking for related material in their daily 
newspapers; e.g.. consumer-help columns, articles dealing with 
consumer fraud, advice columns, etc. Have students keep a file 
of related dippings, categorizing them by wh ether they are 
mainly examples of consumer ignorance or q uestionable 
business practices. 

When students have a sufficient amount of material In their file 
have each compile two lists from the information gathered. One 
list should note tips for consumers to follow In order to prevent 
making problems for themselves: i.e.. read the small print, don't 
take anything for granted, keep receipts, etc. The other list 
should include "consumer beware" tips that protect consumers 
against questionable business practices: e.g., beware of 
"superdeala". avoid get-rich-quick schemes, read contracts 
carefully, etc. 

Combine Information from all the students' lists into one 
comprehensive list for each category. Have students distribute 
, the list among school, family and community members to raise 
consumer awareness. If possible, include the addresses and 
phone numbers of local consumer-help organizations, 
newspaper consumer-help columns, etc. 
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FoBow-up: As consumers, students should be aware of the consumer 

advantages and disadvantages of advertising and learn ways to 
critically analyze the material to heir benefit 
Have students find examples of each of the following advertising 
techniques In newspaper, magazine and television 
advertisements. Paste an example for eacfi on a large piece of 
— paper and label It accordingly, o r to th e c ase of television 
co mme r ci als have students write a description of the 

Typical A d v ertisin g Tt mhnl q ufis 

1. Bandwagon - "Everybody's doing It" 

2. Testimonial • "Edward 0. Robinson drinks our coffee." 

3. Plato Folks - "Howdy, neighbors. Welcome to our program 
thla morning." 

4. Snob Appeal - "Original creations by Madame ^Exclusive." 
3. Name Calling - "Red". "Reactionary", etc. 

8. Glittering Generalities - "Absolute honesty"; "right to work"; 
"American way". 

7. Transfer - using a picture of a mother and child to transfer 
our feeling of love to whatever a poster is advertising. 

8. Slanted words or phrases - "Tested in the laboratory". 

9. Card-stacking - using half-truths which cannot be denied - 
or whole truths which have no point in the discussion: 

• distorting or twisting facts 

- selective omissions - half-truths 

• Incomplete quotations. 
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Action time 



it Utcratty snowing me. I ordered • snow 
Mower from Aldeas its stomas ago bat wis toM tin Item* 



was oat of nock, sol told the store to forget it. But Aid 
wrote hack that ft was too tat* to eased awl to merely re- 
fuse delivery when It arrived. While everything west without 
a hitch, Aldons la still bunas ne for the shtppmg aad has* 
dung> Of covae 1 couiptamca, hot 1 havont been given t re- 
pry. I 4ont want my good credit placed in Jeopardy, 

MR. F„ Pocea 
A. AMena told Action time it had properly credited your 
account for the returned snow blower (1365.69) but calls 
your attention to five bras that were purchased for $20.38, 
plus a $13.69 "Ambassador" order that comprised the bal- 
ance. Store officials, also verified receipt of your Anal pay- 
ment, which you apparently had made in the interim. , 

Q. HoWd you Bke to be stranded hi Kansas City, Mo„ 
wtth no dough? it happened to us. We grabbed one of those 
cheap flights Midway Afrttnes was offering for 48 cents per 
pereou. Before we departed On^o, we asked a derktf 
we'd ho assured passage on the last flight leaving &£ The 
gtrTsatt ska was poskrve we'd bs abto to get back for the 
tame price. Whan we entree; though, we tteova^tetast 
plane hack was hooked solid. There wo were, with about 3d 
other persons, and m» money. Some of the pcepto wound up 
staying at the Salvation Army. wnOe wo abpt k Wf m the 
airport with the others, waiting for someone to come up 
wtth a bright Idea. The only thing anyone coaM suggest was 
to pay the normal $«8 fare. The problem was tiutfbrt m 
us we edaktut have sent one psa iia g t r to Chicago. Finally, 
Midway furnished all of us with tickets and said we'd he 
billed later My dilemma to that 1 had sin kids, with me. 
Where am I going to get $4761 1 dent have It The chance of 
a Hfethne-to fly la an alrplaao-eertainly backfired. What 
am I going to do? MS. M. 

A. It would be easy for us lecture you a bit on this subject, 
but we wont. Midway Airlines said It was sorry you were 
given such a guarantee by its employee, since all seats were 
> standby and crowds were large. Also, had you carefully read 
the company's offer, you would have known the same 
"ground rules" for flights back would apply In Kansas City 
and paying full fare back was a possibility. Well, we've kept 
you dangling long enough. Midway Airlines toM Action time 
it will make an exception In your case and waive the bill. 
Just remember Shakespeare's words, *When I was at home, t 
was in 'a better place.". 

Q. You've got to, help me get some sleep. Ever since my 
upstairs ttrigbhor, an ehteriy woman of 79, moved In last 
year, I dont think Fve slept through a single night Every- 
thing's flue until about 2 am. aad then she starts making an 
sorts of racket: flushlnathe toOot, falling out of bed, sum- 
ming dresser drawers, dooming around m heavy shoes and 
talking loudly to herself. I hang on the coffins and she hangs 
right back. Other than this banging back and forth there Is 
no communication between as. The building ia mostly full of 
older people and the landlord hjasrif to up in years, so to 
whom do I turn about this! No one here seems to want to 
get Involved. Action time has helped so many people) please 
Mo me. 1 know tnto may sound petty, hut to mo It means no 
sleep at afl and rve been getting very ^ ^J^ mjm 
health, .SLEEPY READER 

A. Sometimes we believe the Chicago Department of Hu- 
man Services to getting Just like Solomon, And that's good. 
Staffers talked with you and your neighbor. We understand 
you both havo agreed sot to disturb each other and to be 
more neighborly. Hopefully you'll be able to get some sleep 
now, and your upstairs friend will also have a source to go if 
she's baring troubles of her own. 



Worksheet Fb 



CONSUMER AWARENESS 

Answer the following questions using 
information provided in the adjacent 
consumer help column. 

1. What mistakes did Consumers #1, #2 
and/or #3 make respectivery? 



2. What did Consumers # 1 . #2 and/or #3 
do that was consumer-wise? 



3. What consumer tips would you suggest 
here so that others might avoid such 
problems themselves? 



BEST Cw 



■ .wJeVst 
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Lesson 9 



"/ do not bslieve also in the abolition of free inquiry or that the ideas 
represented by 'freedom of thought; freedom of speech', freedom of 
press 1 , and free assembly^are Just rhmimtmythsvl beimse rather 
that they are among the most valuable realities that men have gained, 
and that if they are destroyed, men will again fight to have them.* 

Thomas Wolfe 
20th Century American 
Author 



Objective: To familiarise students with the BUI of Rights. 

To alert students to the Importance of these rights to their 
everyday life. / 

Material needed: Newspapers, Worksheet G, poster paper, glue. 

Motivation: Without looking the Information up, have students list on board 

what they think the ten rights guaranteed under the BUI of 
Rights are. (If students are;ln disagreement, more than 1 may 
Delisted at this time, depending on their answers.) Afterwards, 
1 compare the rights on the board with those actually included 

under the BUI of Rights. Which, If any. were left out from the 
students' list Did the students list any rights not included 
under the BUI of Rights. (If so. have students check to see If these 
are addressed In the Constitutional Amendments.) 

Conclude by asking each student to think of one real-life 
example In which any one or aU of these rights were exercised or 
challenged; e.g., Progressive Magazine's A-bomb article 
regarding the right of freedom of the press. Write each student's 
answer on board. * 

Strategy: Explain to students that the examples they've listed on the board 

ofrtghtebemgexerclsed or challenged are only a few of an untold 
number of instances lnvdvtiigsome aspect of the BUI of Rights 
everyday, as demonstrated in dally news coverage. 

In support of this state* <ent, ask students to complete 
Worksheet 0, "The . Rights In Action" Students must read 
3ach of the articles and/or headlines to determine which is an 
example of which articles and/or headlines to determine which 
is an example of which right included under the BUI of Rights. It 
would be helpful If students had before them or on board a list of 
ten rights for easy reference. Students write what they believe to 
be the correct right above the appropriate article and/or 
headline. (An "answer sheet" Is provided with this lesson of this 
unit) When students have finished, discuss each example and 
any discrepancies that may arise. In which example, are rights 
being challenged? Are there any examples in which students feel 
a right should not be allowed to be exercised as such? If so, why? 

Having examined a daUy sampling of right-related newspaper 
articles, students are now ready to launch an examination of the 
BUI of Rights through their own newspaper. Have students 
search through the newspaper for a week, or other period, 
looking for examples of each of the ten rights being exercised or 
' challenged. (If wanted, divide class Into ten teams and assign a 
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right to each team to And examples of.) Have students clip 
appropriate articles and/or headlines they find fn the paper. At 
the end of the week, arrange these in a bulletin board display 
under the approprate rights' headings to further promote 
citizenship awareness. Have class members examine the display 
and discuss various articles on the board and any discrepancies 
that arise, as before. 

Further stress the significance and importance of the BUI of 
Rights to our everyday We. by asking students the question: If 
you were forced to give up five of these rights, which do you feel 
would be most Important to keep? 
First break the class into small groups In which they must reach 
a decision regarding the five rights to keep through 
discussion/argument and then democratic vote. (You may wish 
to set a time limit to keep discussion to the point.). When each 
group has reached its decision have two groups join together 
and repeat process. Continue like this until attjroups have 
come together as one. and a whole class disduf ion/argument 
and vote takes place. 7 « 

Afterwards, ask if everyone was content with the final results of 
the vote. Ask any who were not to explain their feelings, stating, 
however, that the final decision will nevertheless stand, m this 
way, students wiU experience firsthand the workings of the 
democratic process, and better understand the freedoms . 
• guaranteed us and the reasoning behind them. 



Worksheet G 



THE BILL OF RIGHTS IN ACTION 

Read the.new*paper items below and determine which are representative of each of the 
ten lights guaranteed under the Bill of Rights. Write the approprate right In the space 
above each article. 



A ewsportod fobbtff t iwdl end t tMfd 
wease^t^a^dertstafioUas attract at a < 
eirvlce to the Vetera Adaitottt 

Pesos MM the suspect tad a bystander iffand to have 

Tt^elat aiMMUMi •aaMava%% f 




Mai Moat* a guard for the ThtBans be* 4 chcek-eathtej 
service, suffered • antrfkU gran woaad during to 
•change o8shoto seeoidteg to Met Thtnens, owner of the aw 



la testimony Monday tad Tustdsy, Oroff add the IRS lit* 
vestlgsttoe showed Scott atvtr owned eaoagli meaty to pay 
948300 la poUtfcal espousal oat of hit owe pocket 

He testified that Scott end ate lawyers trie* to prove the ex- 
tra money came from unnstrtcted fifte from supporters. 



Jurors' opinions mixed 
on film coverage of trials 



fttrn 3u»»l*»* Owes-' 
SANTA FE, M Jl.— Prosscstors add Toss- 

m fox es to 100 New Idetfco State Penhm* 
tttiy Inmates Seovtd . |i i ^ i for IN 
weekend riot, tat moot ssstjtJa saootm his- 
tory m this country. ' 

Arts still baratof to tat .prfcos gytnusstam 
Tossdsy slocked essrehem Irauttog for mere 
bodies to tat ravaged peattantJery whore at 
Isttt 30 tomatm died, many tat victims of In- 
human etredtlee. 



TRENTON, NJ. (UPtHNeny Jorort who 
etrved In s series of trtatf st which news pho- 
togrepkera were permitted to tske pictures 
etjy they fever csawra coverage st Important 



They also behove camera covers^ would latoertokea to New Jststv to 
encourage more psopte to ssry o on amts one trlsto, with one exception— an anno 
show the pubBc bow the lets! system works. ei^Ltewdved murder 



with wldoiprosd*conmiunlty Interest 

Cenurss have been banned from New Jer- 
sey courtrooms after the 1938 Lindbergh kid- 
nap-murdtr trial when authorities said they 
created e dress atmosphere, la the expert- 

»v In May, the 
annao moony 



"Photo coverage should be sJtowod to every 
esse, K'e a ^Mtc event, w saM Bergen County, 
MJL Juror Herbert Damda g * 

United Piers International Interviewed 18 
of 80 Jurors who served to five New Jersey 
trials at whteb cameras were pefmfflsd oo.en 
fftperfmcntal beds. Of thorn tatervlewed, IS 
odd they were not distracted by the cameras. 
Eleven odd p hc to sj sp bcf s to courtrooms 
should become a psrmassat fixture bs*td but 
one of them wanted to Umtt It to Ug trials 



For toe knots* protection, the photogra* 
barred from taking pictures show* 



DI1SFS 

tog the fatotf 



Although the majortty of those Interviewed 
favored camera coverage of at least some ma- 
jor trials, others opposed tat Idea. 



Fired but driver *** TV station 
for airing Mm of her sofcig In bar 

l#JLWAUm<WHA bet drrm wisest 

limn o Intel ttrrtrtri " — *T ' ^ 

hn£a^dsris«wond*fcOT 

Akaa & Dam* ». add toe flea wet stoat vddto the was 
ajapktot for Getdes sto le ReadksJhs. Davit add she was 
fflsmdby WISN-TV lsa> March 1 entering a tsvero to use the 



ate preyed 
atossscas* 



oat load to 
setts schools for the first 
la eight ytart freest?, 



bet 



the state Civil Liberties 
ttokm' vowed to take the la- 
tat back to the courts, 

A sew ttoto tow that took 
effect Tuonlaj eJtowe teach* 
era to ask for states* votun- 
totre to lead ttt clem In 
Braver. Y oueiste iE who don't 
wast to prep are attowed to 
leave tat ctotseoom 



Nazis schedule 
protest march 

RALEIGH, N.& f>P>~ 



Of a I 

her of marches In the pest 
to getting aa> 
leader aye 



other one-e Nad 
he plans to lead a "antt-com- 
Btmitot tjteiBOBStpatfOaet 



UC profroof W tpttk 1 

of economics at the uulvtial» 



ty of Chicago, will dtacum 
^Research tad Development 
PoOcy" at 1240 pjn. Feb. 18 
to the Crawford Auditorium 
of the HBnot- Institute of 
Teehaology, 3200 8. Stole, 
The talk Is part of the EnStl* 
tote's free pubic lecture se- 
ries oa technology, laaovt* 
ttoa end World leadership." 



psstdtotdt sadlbi to Ms 
to^pJQdasi asp. 




NOTE: All the above examples 
were taken from Just one 
Issue of The Chicago 
Sun-Times. February 4. 1960. 
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THE BILL OP RIGHTS EN ACTION 
(ANSWER SHEET) 



(Note: Students might find more than one right represented in an article, but must at 
least find the ten below. 



RIGHT 10 BEAR ARMS 



RIGHT TO LEGAL COUNSEL 



RIGHT TO A JURY TRIAL 



RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 



RIGHT TO PRIVACY 



RIGHT TV i ECTlCN 
FROM C* « AND UNUSUAL 
PUNISH r 



RIGHT TO FREE- 
DOM OF RELIGION 



RIGHT TO * 
PEACEFULLY , 
ASSEMBLE 



RIGHT TO FREE- 
DOM OF SPEECH 



RIGHT PROTECTING 
SELF-INCRIMINATION 

L I • 
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Lesson 10 ' 



m ln my opinion, the newspa&ersare equal to the courts • and, 
sometimes ahead of the coum in our system • in protecting the people's 

fundamental right s :" ~ ™ : 

v Senator Robert F. Kennedy 



Otjeathwei To Involve students In real-life decision-making. 

To introduce students to our court process. 

Msterial needed: Newspaper article describing a moral dilemma. 

Motivation! Ask students to think of times when they had a disagreement 

with their brothers, sisters or friends and nothing one could say 
could change the other person's mind. Ask a few students to 
describe these experiences. How was each disagreement finally 
resolved by a parent, through compromise, "bribery", etc.? Ask 
class members if they fed the ways which the problems were a 
solvedwerebe8tcoui*eofactlon.gtvu^ * 
views. If not, what alternatives can they propose? Discuss. 

Strategy: Select an article from the newspaper which describes a real-life 

conflict. (For example - should city teachers go on strike?) 
(Sample articles are included with this lesson.) 

Divide class into grups of three. Read or hand out copies of the 
article selected to the groups. Explain to them that each group 
will take part in a court simulation, based on the problem 
described in the article. Students In each group should decide* 
which members will take on the rotes of Judge, plaintiff and 
defendant Their rotes should be described to them as follows: 

Judge: The judge must see that both sides have a fair 
chance to present their cases. The judge should 
not interrupt or dominate the proceedings. 

Plaintiff: This person has accused the defendant of doing 
or not doing something which he thinks Is 
unfair. He is the one who has asked the court to 
hear the case and wants' some type of action 
taken against the defendant The plaintiff 
speaks to the Judge first 

D e fend a nt: This person has been acaised by the plaintiff. He 
has been summoned to court and Is probably 
appearing against his will. He listened to the 
accusation and then either tries to prove it 
untrue or give reasons to justify his actions. 

After the rotes have been described to the students, groups 
spread out and. role-play the situation as each sees it The 
plaintiff speaks' first then the defendant The judge may ask 
questions Of each before making his/her decision, which he 
must support with reasons. , 

If time allows, rotate roles and repeat the process twice, with a 
new article each time. Afterwards, Join together again as whole 
class. Ask each group to explain the decision, they reached 

' 30 
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concerning the problem. Dieefess differences of opinion. The 
following questions are suggested for "dlsbriefing" the 
simulation: 

1. What were the major issues in the ease? 

X Was earn Jtirtgff'ft decision 'fair"? WhyLor why not? 

3. Which Is the most difficult role to play? Why? 

4. How wefl (realistically) did the participants play their roles? 
What emotions did each feel rising up In them during the 
rote-playing? 

Follow-ups Ask each group of three to select an article from the paper 

themselves that describes a conflict at a local, national, or World 
level. Have each group role-play the situation as before, bufrthis 
time 2-3 other groups who will act as the courtroom audience. 
Rotate turns until each group has role-played their situation. 
Afterwards, ask each student to write a letter to the editor" 
describing his/her agreement or disagreement with one of the 
court decisions he/she witnessed as a member of the courtroom 
audience. Bach letter should Include a statement of agreement 
or disagreement, reasons to support this statement and 
suggestions for alternative declaiortfs), if applicable. 

Direct students to actual letters to the editor In their regular 
newspaper as examples. , 



) 
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SAMPLE CONFLICTS 



'Spy' court called a 'yes' court 



WAMMOTON VHy-A t *mu* 
cowl* crtattd tan watchdog tin fovtrw 
smI spftaa» fruited tvwy flavore* 
rtqosst to una wlrstape, tap and 
m lumps 



j ntat months of work* tht Fdr - 
dpi btetHteoce SurvdUanca Court hat 
ntvtr taratd tht fovAnumnt down, odd 



But tMa epurct said tilt applications, 
and tlit court-approved warrants* ran* 



tar ftwtr than 100 and art nuudof it 
about tht Mattevtl as t 1 *w ym ago 
when aoc h snrvdOanct required oo 

court review.; ~ 



j propoa* 

ds art turned down within tot spy 
agencies tfctnaltt t and by tht Justice 
Deportment before they tvtr rttch tht 
court, said atvtral government offldnls. 
*Wt don* present a cm wo think It 



nobis to bt denied/* 1 atid Ktnntth C* 

^nbUK9p ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^W^tt^^^ IB^Vfl^ttEtll^ 



counts! for tnt tll l f w wt 



R. ChOettfs 

908(7. 

Tht erven-lodge court was created by 
1918 tegtauttoo designed to prevent a 
rs cuu en co of the Intelligence abuses die- 
closed in tbo 1970b. That Rotate, for tht 
lint time, required court werrente for 
electronic eavesdropping used by too 
FBI to investigations of foreign antes in. 
too United Stotee, For more than 10 
yean, warranto have boon required for 
electronic surveillance In criminal lnvee- 



Btcauat of tht txtrtmt atcrtcy of for* 
dpi any casts, Congress tatnbHahtd tht 
apodal court to bandit fordpi intaQM 



Tht Carter ttotnisfarttion hat now 
tdttd Congress to give tht aamt court 
tht power to authorise Intelligence 
agtnta to opto man and break Into 
hoots and offices In spy4nvtftigatkma. 



QWca htm said the court would bt 
tttttt mora than a rubber stamp tor tht 
lovtruintnt and that tht umnotl sscro* 
cy of Ha proceedings would prevtnt its 
being ncccuntablt to tht pobBCa 

Even tht court's dtdstona art never 
madt public, tad Its htaringa art con* 
dueled in a light-proof. aound*proof 
chamber in the main Justice Department 
building. The room ia "acoustically and 
electronically secured to be Invulnerable 
to hostile penetration/ 



Herman Sen wara, a longtime critic of 
eavesdropping policies, nid the aeerecy 
makes it almost impossible to evaluate 
the court 

He also noted mat several Judges on 
the court and on the three-member ap- 
pellate panel have long records of sup- 
porting the government's aide and 
would be unlikely to reject arguments 
that eavesdropping was necessary to 
protect national security. , 



Conflict: Is the secret court working to the government's advantage or the 
people's? 

Plaintiff: Court critic: e.g.. Herman Schwartz 

Defendant: Representative of Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court 



Monkey business in the Legislature 



State Sen. Robert Mtchler la living refuta- 
tion of the biblical theory of creation, flu po- 
litical views date back to Australopithecus, 
the first manlike ape. 

Nevertheless. Mitehier YJR-Oowego) wants 
to require public schools to give the creation 
according to Genesis equal billing with the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. 

We assumed his colleagues would treat tills 
monkey business with the scorn It deserves. 
But after reading what the state school code 
already requires, we fear Aden and Eva nay 
be test around the corner. 

The law requires schools to teach con- 
sumerism, conservation, safety, driving, bos* 
esty. ktodaoaS) justice, moral onurego and the 
"mixed free enterprise system*'' whatever 



that Is. They may not vivisect. 

They must teach children to honor Lett 
Erickson (Norwegian lobby), Susan B. Antho- 
ny (feminist), Martin Luther King (black) and 
Caatodr Pulaski (Polish). 

If that's not enough, American history 
classes must teach "toe role and contributions 
of American Negroes and other ethnic groups 
including but not restricted to Polish, Lithua- 
nian, Gorman* Hungarian, Irish, Bohemian, 
Russian, Albanian, 'Italian, Chechoslovakian, 
French, Scots, etc." Albanian? 

The Legislature should take a required 
course In academic freedom and let teachers, 
principals and school boards decide what to 
teach. If the anti-evolution lobby wins this 
one, the Flat Earth League may be next, 



ERIC 



Conflict: Should Congress force schools to te*w 3ie biblical theory of man's 

creation along with the Darwinian theory of evolution? 
Plaintiff: Editor 
Defendant: Sen. Robert Mltchler 
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SAMPLE CONFLICTS 



Why Johnny ant wtftt 

A recent tatter nM all me applicants for • 
sties po^ttoa were graduates of Chicago Mgh 

IC DOOlS, DM QDmpWal IWO 7WI W ONlSgO 

tad could oot odd, spell or write properly. 

Chkago has no comer oo Chat market My 
son Is in the fifth grade tod When ho It ttkod 
to turnto on essay, I on* taste that he re* 
10 the teacher can road It Abo, 1 
trie spotting, which ie not cor- 
the teacher bectaee It la not a spell- • 
ug datst 

— How ca n wo asp ec t oorctoTdroa to learn 
when the people who teach them need to be 
tangbt themselves? Where are the penman- 
sMp classes that too so necessary? 

Oar children need teachers Interested In 
prodndni me best, oot Just what can get by 
In this world. Dora Kramer, Buffalo Graye 




Conflict: 

Plaintiff: 
Defendant: 



Urnntngbpu&'ajob 

Some 18 or 20 years ago the pseudo-Intel- 
lectusl education theorists decided it was poor 
teaching to Oemtnd that pupils on correct 
spelling end sentence structure In their essays 
tad omar wrtttnts. Memorisation and drill 

Vtostow to»r*pfinfirmrw» wW • w^tmoaaBj^pteB^ fVMr^wv ^^^^^ *www# - — 

were out Too dull. 

At the height of thedvil righto drive, uni- 
versities were pressured into taking in scores 
of underaottovors. Standards were lowered 
and lowered and diplomas passed out Now 
we are horrified to find tame of those "sto* 
dents" In teaching! 

Never has It been conveyed to parent and 
child, with emphasis, that achievement la prt- 
niarlly through the child's efforts. Twenty 
years of mindless, relentless criticism of 
schools and teachers—with more end more 
requirements unrelated to the development of 
skills— conveys Instead that It comes through 
some miracles performed by someone else. 
' Dorothy Liverpool 



Is It primarily the teacher's or the student's responsibility to Insure that 
learning takes place? 
Dora Kramer 
Dorothy Liverpool 



By Mkrtodl Andtfton 

OssttootosvotinaewArmy weas"ml*t*^ 
State Cyras ft. Vast* MM Monday, eajflsg for s buildup of 
VS. mOttary ttrtngUt 

Vance, hi s spttoh b#5ft the Chicago Council on Foreign 
BattilotettttoMcfcCM 

fojntoindtoa J confident of ths ttobll. 
&ty of jjost-Tltol^Bgoetovla. 
"The Ydgosuvten tesderutto Is sble, 
I," Venmsakt -We 
trt confident they can lead their nation 




OtUStVANCI 

phaslsed that ho nisi 



Vance's remarks on the volunteer 
Array carno as part of Ms discussion of 
the UJ. response to the Soviet lava- 
tfod of Afghaatetan. 
.« 1 think It was a mistake to do away 
tola the draft dad go to s volunteer 
Amy/' Vance said to s mixed re- 
sponse of applause and boos. 

t .think thaw dhoakt be some form 
of universal service," not necessarily in 
tat armed forest, he added. Vance 
Ma 



Conflict: Should American military service be on a volunteer or draft basis? 

Rain tiff Cyrus Vance 

Defendant: Volunteer Army Supporter 
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Lesson 11 



"When the press Isjree and every man able td read* all Is safe," 

Thomas Jefferson 



Objective* To demonstrate to students how various areas of their lives are 

affected by the law. 

To expand students' knowledge of laws In their own and others' 
co m munit ies* 

Material needed: Newspapers, Worksheet H. 

Choose an article from the paper or have students read to 
t h e ms el v es. After^ reading, have the class brainstorm for 
anything related to law suggested by the article. For instance, 
the mere caption, "With the Capitol In Washington In the 
background, farmers build a large still In an effort to promote 
the use of com-dertved alcohol to make gasoline", might 
suggest: gas tax. Congressional acts, free enterprises, the right 
to peacefully assemble, windfall profits tax, prohibition, oil 
embargos, etc. V 

Have class try this with other articles from different sections of 
the paper to stress the w^de-ecaje involvement of the law in 
everyday life. • 

Although students were able to think of a number of law-related 
items In the previous exercise, it is likely that most do not know 
the specifics of the related laws themselves. To expand their 
knowledge in this area, have them begin by doing the activity on 
Worksheet H. For this, students first read the newspaper items 
and then the related question below it Next, students find the 
answers to the questions by researching newspapers, other 
related literature and consulting government, law and/or 
consumer organisations. Have them write their findings on a 
separate piece of paper. 

Afterwards, have students choose 5*10 newspaper items 
„ thentetves and form their own quesUons relating to each. Have 
students cut and paste these articles on separate pieces of 
paper, writing question and the)* 4 answer under each. AS before, 
students will find the answers to these questions through 
individual research. 

Follow-up: When the students ha*r* completed above assignment, have 

them compile their findings as a class and make a "Old You 
Know?" guide to distribute among other classes. Interested 
students can develop crossword puzzles to supplement guide. 
Persons receiving guide can read It through carefully, then test 
themselves on the subjects covered via me crossword puzzle(s). 



/ 
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Worksheet H 



ERIC 



Read the newspaper Items below; generate as many law-related questions as possible on 
cachof the following newattema (See sample questions). Find the answers to the related 
questions through individual research on one selected article. 

• Graduated payment mortgagee: 
First-aid for Rousing market? 

— Condottfw 

For what reasons can a bank foreclose on 
a mortgage? 



Antiques, pstottats tad 
other (tents wlB be suctioned 
st 2 pjn. Sands? at Tenple 
ntt Teshf.Pie- 
>wllH 



ceedi from the ssle 
fit the RfeEatry Center, e 
noo'prof it troop for di- 
vorcee, sspsrstsd sad wi* 
dewed people. 

What are grounds for dtvosce In your 
state? What lira non-prom group?„ 

ATLANTIC CTTY, fU (AFHT^Boerd- 
aa^eX*S SsVS.^Kjt 

&5S SSi tnmm ISfS 



operation, It wss reported 
Tie Hew Jen* i & 

kssseeas^estaNBBU 
Idftbtr of cestso snatijtas fa 
Oty. Lest AngBSt, two casinos took 
In $412 mDBon. 

to casino gambUng legal in your state and 
if so, who is eligible to gamble? Does a 
casino have to pay income tax? Does a 
winner have to pay income tax? 



Sakharov appeal 
voted try House 

WASHINGTON (APV-»The 
a 4»4e-0 



MANCHESTER, NJL- Stt. E4 wsrd It 
Wf*"*fy > ff dsns fast his h s thwesj s ustain s 
esjapatga at law ass found s victory fennnls 



poOswisi „ 

Ion tas ttoettoa Is that Fieddest Carter If 
steed of the Mssosdnaetts senator, sad thst 
Snneagn Koas na yi csiwp s ies nes nen iraum 
tsktne hold Is mis rsthsr corns rvs tivs stats* 
ths tees nay wen he doss. 

How is the Presidential candidate for 
each political party determined? What 
role does a primary play? Does your state 
have a primary? 

fted Stwpt Nskiawt 
fattnl Cbschi IMnm 

How can one qualify for fqod stamps? 



vote to om on the world 



vtet Uhfo rt , 
fliwSt^ eatf tttaawesl ^Bfls of 

litnailalnMi 'Ussli sal sdnmnnlsoaaa> aYea , 

drd Ssttsjov. 
Ths Hoow^rewteloe/resej 

Dsnon so pnss wr as tno 

*to the 

of taaoaadfatsia 



Message from black men*- 
We're serious: Stop, rapist! 

wnyf loiy sfree mm owe euppon ei rips virans n a no* 

^^s^d^snaaaaaltaaane a^u«sihWA|Mi ^a^t na^aWaa^l^B%^BaaaV 4n^s^sm^|teA^aL^d^^jn^*nk 4^hdJa% Ms^Aflnja d&BsnaaaaV aaa^aV^ J 

^nr t myiQm Q( j| vfBCIBO OvBHuSBIBOD awT QUO 109 00^ 

ttowta^jttotQpm^ 



11 into ettti (M 

*m to mm pmm by 

rttetas to ttfco pert te ttit 



Vt^ttattll 



What legal recourse do rape victims have 
in your state? 



Msscsw Otyaiplcf Mil By 
dsl sjctMtiss. 



How many votes are necessary fo approve a resolution in the House of Representatives? 
Is a resolution' effective? Can ,lt be enforced? (Compare to a law.) 
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Lesson 12 



"Be not intimidated, therefore, bu any terrors, J rom publishing with the 
utmost freedom whatever can be warranted by the laws of your 
country; nor suffer yourselves to be wheedled out of your liberty by any 
pretenses of politeness, deltoacy or decency. These, as they are often 
used, anrbut three different names for hypocrisy chicanery and 
cowardice." 

Jphn Adams 



Objective: To further Investigate the role of the law In school and larger 

communities. t 

Material needed: Newspapers, Worksheet f 

Motivation! Ask students to tell what rulesflaws they know to govern the 

school community; i.e., no smoking* required attendance, etc. 
List their responses on the board juid add any others you see fit. 
Discuss why these laws are In effect. 
» Choose one of the items listed and ask students If they know 
* ' what legal recourse is taken if the law is broken; i.e.. , 

» suspension, expulsion, counseling, etc. If they lack 
Information, fil in the voids fbr them. You may want to have an 
administrator discuss this With the class. Do they feel these laws 
and legal processes are fair? Why or why not? , . 

Strategy? Outside the school community, what specific examples can 

. students find of laws and legal processes? To help them in their 
search, give each student a copy of Worksheet I. Explain that 
each student win fill in the chart with information from 2-3 
articles they (or you) select from the newspaper. Students may 
need extra copies or additional papers to complete assignment. ) 
When they have completed the chart, students go back over the 
information recorded and define/describe the crimes, laws and 
legal processes outlined. (See sample case study with this 
lesson.) 

Students may not be able to find all the definitions and 
descr i pti ons needed, or might have additional questions 
concerning the article. For these reasons, Invite a lawyer or 
other knowledgeable person from a legal clinic, private law firm 
or related organization to respond to student-questions. It 
might be helpful if students compile a list of the questions before 
the visit, so that the speaker may be well-prepared^for the 

• session. 

Follow-up: Assign students to research any one of the following landmark 

• cases in the news In the past. 

• "Brown vs. Board of -Education", by which all children, 
regardless of race or handicap, were guaranteed an 
education. & 

. "Ouss vs. Lopez*, which succeeded in securing important 
student rights. 

• "Ronnie Zamora vs. ", in which lawyers contended that 
their teenage client killed his grandmother as a result of 
watching a Kojak episode. 

t 

36 , 
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In addition to library resources and help from law and 
educational organisations In their own community, students 
can write for additional Information on these and other cases 
from: The Constitutional Rights Foundation, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue; Chicago, Illinois 60603. 
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Worksheet I 



CASES' DIES IN THE NEWS 



FlU In chart below with Information from newspaper articles selected. Not all articles 
will include Information for every category below, so leave blank when necessary. 



TO ptc/HcadMnc 



taw to Question 



Process for Resolution 
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SAMPLE CASE STUDY 



Minor birth control OKd without report to parents 



CINCINNATI f^PHBirth control devices may be given to 
tttoi without noUfyinj their parents, • federal Appeals 
Court tilled Tuesday, 

The decision came In a mil agate* the Tri*Coooty Family 
Center hi Leasing, Midi,, and the Ingham County, Mich-, 
WsoHh Department, which rees the crater. The suit was 
bmght by togham County parents who were oppoeed to hav- 
ing their children receive contraceptive Information, devices 
and medication from the center without their knowledge. 



The court unanimously overturned a lower court ruling de- 
claring unconstitutional the practice of distributing contracep- 
tives to minors without telling their parents. 

The court ruled that the parents "remain free to exercise 
their traditional care, custody and control over their lineman* 
cipeted children, 91 hut said If could find "no deprivation of li- 
berty Interest of parents In the practice of not notifying 
them" 



The court refused to rule on the question of whether r 
"compeWiig" state Interest was Involved In the case, or 
whether parent rights outweigh those of their minor children. 

•The desire of the parents to know of such activities by 
their children Is understandable," Judge Pierce LMy wrtote, 
"However, the only Issue before the, ..court Is whether 
there Is a constitutional obligation on the center to fcotify 

them. 0 



Toptc/lieadJine 



taw In Question 



Process for Resolution 



Minor Birth Control without Parental 
Knowledge 
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Docs Family Center have a constitutional obligation to notify 
parents about child's birth control? 



•lawsuit* Ingham County parents vs. Trt- County Family 
Center and the Ingham County Health Dept. 
•federal Appeals Court overturned a lower court ruling 
declaring the Center's practice unconstitutional. 
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Lesson 13 



•ft Is a newspaper's duty to print the news* and raise hell" 

WUbur Storey, statement 
of the alms of the Chicago 
~ Times, 1861 



Objeettvet To have students Investigate both sides of a controversial issue 

at world, national or local level 
To outline a complex issue through artistic symbolism. 



Material needed) Newspapers, poster paper, glue. 

Ash students to name various controversial issues of major 
concern topeoptetodtyataworid.nattonalor 
one that is best known to the mtlre class to 
preparation for an upcoming project; eg., nuclear power. First 
have class brainstorm pros and cons ofthe issue as they know 
them. Ust these on the hoard under we appropriate heading. 
Next, ask students to puis themselves on what they don t know 
about the tesue and write each of these on the board to question 
form. Sampte questions on nuclear power might he: How many 
nuclear power plants are there in the US. and where are they 
located? Do'towns surrounding these plants have evacuation 
plans hi case of an emergency? How much of U.S. energy today is 
supplied by nuclear power planto?Whe* would happen tf every 
nudear power plant in the U.S. was to shut down?, etc. Stress 
that a (near) equal number of ^^ouesn>ms should be addressed to 
both sides of the issue. 

Explain to students that any or all of those questions could be 
the basisforaihoiough "special i«port" on the issue and this is 
the type of preparation that they as -reporters" win have to dt in 
their upcoming assignment 

Conclude by discussing posslWe resources for conflrmmg own 
thoughts regarding the initial "pros and cons" step, as well as 
uncovering answers to the questions posed. Some good 
rcsourero might be current and Da c k t ssu ^ 
magaiiiiestclieloundat 
rei>orte,ttoitoaiw*uWUto^ 
government community and education organization* and 
uMlMdualprofemlona^ 

special resources available In their individual communities. 

In this activity, students wilt prepare a special report on a 
current controversial issue of their t*m choosing, at the world, 
national or local level. If time permits, allow students a few days 
to took through news pa p ers to determine which issue they 
would moat like to focus to on, wtien an issue is decided upon, 
students first fo«ow«the preparation steps of the preceding 
mottvaUon actMty. and then begto actual research of issue. 

Tliefepm^shimmtiec^ic^ 

both sides of the Issue, key figures and oiirt^ttoiis uwlved. 
historical background, present status andluture outlooks on 
the issue. Students should be encouraged to use primary 
sources (interviews, direct quotes) as weU as secondary sources 
(written material) in prepartng their report 
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A good place to start might be with current newspaper reports 
which could provide "leads* for further investigation. Students 
should keep a running file of dippings and a list of possible 
resources; as well as research notes on index cards for easy 
reference when they begin to write up the report. The length and 
tune allowed for the report should be determined by the teacher 
before work begins. (Note: If students focus on a local Issue it is 
more Ukety that they will be able to utilize more primary sources | 
in their report.) 

The report finished, students should be encouraged to submit 
their work for consideration by the educational or features 
department of their local newspaper, as well as various student 
publications, such as the Constitutional Rights Foundation's 
JUST-VS or the Chicago Sun-Times "Youth and Justice- 
section. For the latter two publications, send student material to 
the Constitutional Rights Foundation, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue; Chicago. Illinois 60603. 

To enhance the presentation of their report to the class or other 
group, students may want to create a "visual aid" to complement 
their written work. This would be a 'halfandhalT collage on the 
issue. For this, a large piece of poster paper Is divided in half by , 
drawing a line down the middle. Bach half then represents one 
side of the issue at hand. Through artistic use of newspaper and 
magazine pictures, as well as other materials, the student can 
pictorial Ize the evolution of both sides of the issue, based on . 
information uncovered In his/her report. 
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Lesson 14 



To the press atone, checkered as it is with abuses, the world is 
indebted Jot all the triumphs which have been obtained by reason and 
humanity over error and oppression. * 

James Madison 



Oajsotftvet 



To alert students to various crimes committed in and outside 
their community* 

tohave students Investigate the causes and effects of crimes, as 
well as crime prevention possibilities. 



Material neededt Newspapers, Worksheet J. 



Strategy? 



Ask students to brainstorm on crimes they know to have been 
committed in their community recently: e.g.. school vandalism, 
burglary, littering, etc. (Students will often equate crime with 
violence, so remind them that crime can also be non-violent, as 
in the case of littering.) List their responses on the board. Next, 
ask students to brainstorm for possible causes of crimes such as 
these, separating answers under "violent" and "non-violent" 
crime categories If desired. Sample causes might be poverty, 
revenge, greed, insanity, etc. List these on the board as well. 
Using the Information on the board as a frame of reference 
discuss the crimes with regard to their effort on the criminals, 
the victims, society In general. What do students fed might be a 
constructive punishment for committing each crime, rather 
than or In addition to a Jail sentence. (For instance, cleaning up 
results of vandalism by self, working to pay back price ofburgted 
items, etc) 

Having investigated criirn .is causes and effects In general, 
students can now go on to construct a mini-profile of crime in 
specific Students may work atone or In small groups on this 
project. 

Hand out copies of Worksheet J. to students, (Each student or 
group wltt need extra copies of worksheets pieces of paper on 
, which to record findings.) Explain that over the next week (or 
longer), students win be collecting information on crime from 
the newspaper with which to fill Worksheet J. Chart (Remind 
students crimes reported on in the paper are only a small 
sampling of the vast number actually committed each day.) At 
the end of that time, the groups will compare, discuss and 
exchange the information each has collected. Students can then 
analyze this Information as a class by answering the following 
questions, or any. others that students might raise In class: 

1. How rnany crimes were reported on in 4 week? What 
percentage of these were violent crime 

2. What was the average age of the crinun 
Youngest? Oldest? / 

3. Were weal crimes committed more tn< 
another? Were national crimes mort in cities or rural areas ? 

4. What was the most common weapon used? Common reason 
given for crime? 

Si Other. 

After the above questions have been answered and discussed, 
ask students for Ideas on how these crimes might be prevented 



Non-violent? 
or suspects? The 

i area than 
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from happening again: i.e., stricter gun control laws, more 
police, more government or business watchdog group. , 
neighborhood patrols, consumer education, etc. discuss the 
pros and cons of each. 

On the basis of the previous activities and discussions, have 
students formulate a list of "common sense" rules by which to 
protect oneself from crime. Sample rules might be "always lock 
your car door." "beware of the 'fast-buck* deal*. ... If desired, 
students can make posters for each of these rules to post around 
achtol and community to increase public awareness. 
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MINI-PROFILE ON CRIME 

Fill In the chart with information on local and national crimes reported on In the dally newspaper. If you cannot find 
all the Information requested below In an article, you may leave these categories blank. 



Crime Committed 
Non* 

Violent Violent 



Criminal's (Sus- 
pect's Background 

Nation • Name, Occupation. 

a! or Age* Bduca- 

Local tton, etc J 



9 

ERLC 



Insur- 


Local 


ance 




fraud 






4ft 
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Q. Rabin* doctor. 
about 40. 



Weapon or Methods 
Used. Description 
of Victims. Night 
or Daylight, Etc. 



Reasons 
Given or 



Victim's liguiy, 
Amount of Damage, 
Criminal's 
Death. Qte. 



Actual 
Punishment 



Urges iuuieoessary 
surgery on acci- 
dent victims, 
phony btOs and 
Inflated insurance 
settlements. # 



Financial 
kickbacks 



^insurance compa* 
ntes swindled out 
of mlOlona of 
dollars tn past 
years 

*atate launching 
wide-scale 4mt*> 
ligation of 
others suspected 



Jail term; 
medical' 
revoked 
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Lesson 15 



"The day of the printed word isjarjrom ended. Swtft as is the delivery 
of the radio bulletin, graphic as is television's eyewitness picture, the 
task of adding meaning and clarity remains urgent" 

Edward Canham 
Newspaper Editor 



Objectives To examine the scope and effect of violent crime on society. 

To consider the effect of the media on social behavior. 

Material If ceded: Newspapers. Worksheet K. 

Motivation* Ask students to brainstorm for possible causes of crime; I.e., 

lack of education, poverty. Insanity, etc. Then have them air 
their views on the following. 

Do social problems create criminals or do the criminals use 
t hese a xial pro s i tem s a s a n c / x cuse for committing crime?" 

Which, do students fed to be the! more credible view? Have them 
support their reasoning with examples of past events. 

Strategy: Have students brainstorm on what they would rate as "violence" 

on a TV show: i.e., carrying guns, hitting, rough language, 
slapping, etc. Ask for specific examples that students have seen 
on TV of each* 

Ask students to turn to TV section of the newspaper. In groups 
or individually, students go down listing cf TV shows putting a 
check by those shows they know to cany violent TV fare. 
(Students may opt to institute a half-check system for shows 
which carry only some violence: e.g., soap operas.) Thifrdone, 
% have students answer the following questions. 

* - What Is the total percentage of "violent" shows on TV today as 

compared with non-violent shows? (Or totals for half-check 
and check separately.) 

^ What percentage of "violent" shows air during the prinie time 
hours •before most children are in bed? ' 

• What types of shows fan under the non-violent category? 
When do the majority of this type of shows air? 

• Do you feel any of these violent shows have social or 
educational value? If so, which ones? What other type shows 
woTMd you rate high In social or educational value and why? 

After students have completed the above describe to them the 
landmark case of Ronny Zamora. In this case, lawyers held that 
a child, Ronny Zamora. shot his grandmother as a result of 
modeling his actions after those of a character on a violence- 
based, prime time TV show (Kojak). In light of this, have 
students launch a more bvdepth study of violent TV fare. Divide 
the class into three to four groups - one for each major network. 
Assign members of each group the task of monitoring violence 
in TV shows on a night on which many of these type shows are 
scheduled (check TV section). Have each student use Part I of 
Worksheet K on which to log viewing information. Students will 
note the names of the shows watched, the airing times, 
descriptions of the violent acts and Include a very brief plot 
synopsis. (Students may need extra copies of worksheet or 
additional paper to complete assignment.) 
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Charts completed* students discuss the findings of each group 
In dass. Which shows included the most amount of violence? 
Which networks carried the most violent shows that night? In 
which shows was violence warranted; i.e., was there a point to 
showing the violence such as raising public awareness of child 
abuse?1n which shows was violence totally unwarranted; i.e., 
violence for (he sake of violence ? 

Take a dass survey on whether or not violent TV fare such as 
that viewed could likely increase the amount of violence to real 
life. Discuss. 

Next, have students go on to Part n ofWorksheet K to which they 
examine the scope of violence in the newspaper. Students note 
the topic or headline of an article, the location to paper, the 
desertpftonof theviolence, pictures related to violence to artide. 
(Students may need extra: copies of worksheet or additional 
paper to complete assignment.) (If time is limited assign 
individual sections of the paper to different groups.) 

Charts completed, students discuss individual or group 
findings as a dass. What types of victor 
murder, rape, arson, etc? What percentage of these articles 
were included within the first and most-read section of the 
paper? How many of these articles ran with violence-based 
photos? Do you fed that any of the descriptions of violence were 
u nnecessar y for the general public to know about? 

Take another dass survey on whether reporting violence to 
newspaper stories increases the amount of violence in real-life. 
Discuss. Should television networks and/or newspapers be 
forced to more strictly limit their coverage of violence? 

Unfortunately, violent crimes are a reality to nearly every 
community to varying degrees. If a person to your community 
were a victim of a violent crime, what organizations exist to help 
these victims and/or their families. Have students research the 
question and compile a list to distribute among school and 
community members. Hospitals, cUrtu. police departments, 
legal assistance groups and various community help 
organizations might be good places to sta.t the investigation. 



■1 
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Worksheet K 



VIOLENCE CHART 

Fill in the chart bdow based en viewing, of violent TV shows. • 
Part I Television ' A . 



Name of Show 



.Tim 



Violent Ada 



Brief Plot Synopsis 



PiU lh the chart below based on information foun^l In articles describing violent acts. 
Part H 



Hcadtoc/Topic 



Description of Violence 



Violence- 
Related 

Photo 



Brief Summary 
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Lejson 16 



•...The cause Qf the decline andjall of the Roman Emptre lay Inthefact 
that there were no newspapers in that day. Because there were no 
newspapers there was no way by which the dwellers in thejar-jlung 
nation and the empire could find out what was going on at the center. * 

H. G. Wens 
Historian and Author 



To Inform students about individuals' and organizations' 
negative and positive contributions to the community. 
To have students propose school/community improvements 
based on their readings and observations. 



Material needed) Newspapers, Worksheet L. 



Strategy: 



ted 



Ask students to share with each other their own knowledge 
about changes or important events they Ve seen or heard about 
in their community but were for better or worse • for example, a 
new park, tearing down a building, widening of road, new 
stores, more crimes, closing of schools, etc. Students can also 
ask school personnel, parents, neighbors or storekeepers to tell 
about the major changes and events they Ye witnessed In the 
community over the years and their opinions about these 
happenings, sharing and discussing these nndings as a class. 
Which of these happening* do class members feel were for the 
better based on thelr-obserr tions ahWor interviews? For the 
worse? for what reasons? As a class , hypothesise as to who was 
responsible for these changes - government, business, 
individuals, the community organirations, etc. 
While It would take lengthy investigation to find out who was 
definitely responsible for each happening, it is most often 
possible to make an educated guess in these matters, as\city 
government handles most public resources, the names of) the 
responsible organizations or individuals often are asr 
with the contribution, or it to of general or easily obt 
knowledge in the community, by acquiring the general i 
of the parties responsible for such happenings, students 
obtain a better understanding of the complex workings of a 
community. 

Explain to students that they will now launch an examination of 
specific changes happening in the community today that they, 
as citizens, should keep informed about Students may work 
atone or in small groups on this project. 
Hand out copies of Worksheet L to each student or group. (Each 
student or group may need two or more copies of the worksheet 
or extra pieces of paper on which to record findings. Explain 
that over the next week (or longer) students will be collecting 
information from the newspaper with which to fill in the 
Worksheet L chart At the end of that ttmr . the groups will 
compare, discuss and exchange the information each has 
collected. Students can then analyze this information by 
answering the following questions, or any others that students 
might raise in class: 
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1. What happenings made changes for the better In the 
community? 

2. Who benefited or suffered the most as a result of each 
happening? 

3. Which happenings do students feel were most important to 
the general community? to individual segments of the 
community, eg., minority groups? 

4. Other. 

After the above questions have been answered and discussed by 
the class, ask each student to write a "letter to the editor" of their 
tocal newspaper in which they express their approval or 
disapproval of one of the community happenings covered, giving 
supporting reasons for their views. 4f they choose to voice their 
disapproval, students might suggest how the situation could 
'have been improved upon* 

Follow-ups In response to the previous discussion of a community 

happening, invite a resource person, related in some way to the 
happening (e.g., fireman, community leader) to come talk to 
class and field their questions and arguments. If possible, have 
class forumulate list of topics to give to speaker beforehand. 
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COMMUNITY STUDY . 

Pitt In the chart with Information on significant happenings In the community reported on In the dally newspaper. If 
you cannot find all the Information requested below In an article, you may leave these categories blank. 



Community 
^H&JJj^nln^ 



Feofriettrggnlaatkma 



Reasons/Cause 



gffogta on Community 



Responatf of Community 



EXAMPLE: 
Fire- 
fighter*' 
strike 
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Firefighter* 
Union leader* 



Circuit Court Judge 



Contract dispute 
with city 



•increased Injuries 
and deaths due to 
fire, 

'Increased fire 
damage to property 
•picket lines 



/ 



<imspertmoad volunteeta 
fighting fire* 

•many loosing faith in city 
government 

•anger and threata at union 
leaders and firefighters 
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Lesson 17 



The pressure of public opinion is like the pressure of the atmosphere; 

you cant see it — bui. ail the same. It is sixteen pounds to the square 

Inch." r /• 

/ James Russell Lowell 

19th Centuiy American 
Poet. Critic and Diplomat 



Objective: 



Material 
Motivation} 



Strategy: 



To determine what community resources exist to help citizens 

in students' local area. s . 

To determine the various needs of the students' local 

community. 

Newspaper, Worksheet M. 

Have students turn to the editorial pagcfs) and read through the 
letters to the editor, the personal view columns, the editorial 
cartoons, and the editorials themselves. What grievances are 
.cited by and about the local community? What community 
achievements or services are applauded? List these on board 
under the appropriate heading. • 

Have students think of other places in the paper where they 
might be able to And more information about community 
grievances and achievements; e.g.. consumer help column, an 
article on successful rape victim assistance program, etc. List 
these items on the board. 

Having looked briefly at some of the problems and good points of 
the community, students will now make a more ln-debth study 
of the community resources that are readily available to 
community members, and those that are not . 
Students may work individually or in small groups on this 
activity, depending on the amount of time available. Each 
student or group receives a copy of Worksheet M on which 
students win paste newspaper items related to each community- 
related category in the approprate columns or write a brief 
summary of the information included in the item. (Students 
may need extra copies or additional paper to complete 
assignment ) Point out to students that the classified ad section 
of the newspaper can be considered a marketplace of community 
resources, and should be regarded as a key source of 
information for this exercise, although the places in the 
newspaper listed on the board previously should also be 
checked. Resources outside newspaper can be used to addition: 
e.g.. yeflow pages. 

When all the charts are completed, ask class to react to their 
findings. Which areas were best represented according to this 
"survey"? Which areas were lacking? What resources old 
students list under "Other"? Based on the survey, what 
recommendations would students have for the community 
improvement cr addition of resources? 

Compile students' Information by category to create a detailed 
community resource guide. If desired, sell the finished work to 
parents and other school and community members to finance a 
class nip to a cultural event or offering to the community: i.e.. 
museum trip, newspaper plant tour, community play. etc. 
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Choose one of the community resource organizations (e.g., a 
legal ctttue) covered tqr students to above assignment to visit. 
Find out: 

1. Hflfcaj !• the major purpose of the organization? 

2. Do community members pay for the service? If not how is 



3. 

4* Haw many peopte are served "by the organization 
(aonroxUnateiyj? 

After vlstim*^ Did the organization meet 

student expectations? Were there any surprises? Do students 
fed that this organization was serving the com m u ni ty well or 
net? Discuss. 
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' wi- .-7/;;.. . w.-.r.i 



WORKSHEET M 



8 



community resources 



Legal Assistance 



Consumer Help 



Medical Care 



Educational 
Assistance 



Employment 



Other Resources 
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lesson 18 



"A good newspaper, I suppose, is a nation talking to itself." 

Arthur Miller 
Playwright 



Ofejocttvet 

«»- jfa ail m m i 



PoUov up: 



To promote community awareness and pride. 

To examine the local newspaper as a guidebook to the 

community. 

Newspapers 

Ask students for the Ideas about what makes up a "community". 
What does the word community bring to mind for them? List 
these Ideas on board. Does thwr commumty provide them with 
att these things to their knowledge? In what areas do students 
feel their community Is lacking? Excells? L4st these on board as 
weU. 

Suggest to students that It Is possible that some of the areas 
students felt were lacking in their community In the previous 
discussion might exist without their knowledge. To And out if 
this might be the case, explain to students that they will 
. construct a profile on their community by utilizing Information 
provided In the newspaper. 

Break class into ten groups. Assign each group one of the 
following topics: Business, Education, Jobs, Recreation, 
Community. Organizations. Public Services, The People. Other. 

Bach group will search for information In the paper, about their 
community on their particular topic. Each group clips out the 
related items they find and pastes them on large paper given to 
them to make a collage titled with the name of their topic. When 0 
each group has finished, post the collages side by side around 
the cl as sroom walls to make a mural that portrays all aspects of 
the community. Encourage students to leave no page 
unturned" In their newspaper search as material on their topic 
might not always appear in the most obvious places; e.g., 
material on careers might be found in a consumer help column, 
as well as the Job ads. 

Go back to the students' original list of ideas about what their 
community lacks. If the profile has not uncovered any new 
information on any of these areas, have students draft a 
proposal on what could be done to Improve upon one of these 
areas. The proposal should include a clear outline for a plan of 
action. 

Submit the finished proposal to a community planning 
committee or other community representative and/or invite 
them to respond to this proposal In person, perhaps helping 
students make their plan a reality; e.g.. a community youth 
facility. 
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Lesson 19 



"We have the newspaper which doeS its best to make every square acre 
of land and give an account of itself." 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 



Objcotl?et 
Motivation: 



Strategy: 



FoUftw-ap: 



To make students aware of the concerns of world and national 
communities outside their own. 

To compare the problems of communities across the world. 
Newspapers. 

Ask students to imagine that they' live in a dlfferhet city in the 
United States, one that is perferably in another geographical 
region of the country. Keeping this, In mind, have students skim 
through today's paper looking for articles they fed would not be 
Included, or not given as lmportanijocatlon, In this other city's 
paper. Ask students to share their opinions with the class and 
given reasons to support them. 

Now do the same, imagining that they live in a different country. 
Now which articles would be excluded? Discuss the reasons for 
thm and ask for student ideas about what type of news might be 
included instead. 

Have students investigate further what is most important to 
'communities outside their own— in other communities around 
the nation as well as the world. To do this, assign ten or more 
groups the task of writing to one major newspaper in this and/or 
other •countries, requesting that a copy of a certain date's 
newspaper be sent to them and explaining why it is needed. 
Choose paper locations that will give a broad sampling of areas. 
(ItissuMestedthatafewweekstlmebeallowedherc.Notethat 
all mustbe for the same date.) \ 

When the newspapers have been received, draw a large chart on 
the blackboard, divided by columns with headings of: name and 
location of newspaper, front page stories, subjects of editorials, 
other similarities, differences. Ask each group to supply the 
necessary information from the newspaper sent to them. Also 
chart Information from students' own local newspaper. 

Compare the newspaper coverage of different cities in this 
country. Were any newspapers' front page news stories on the 
same* subject? If so, what subjects) and what reasons can be 
given for mis? What stories were included in only one or a few of 
the papers? Discuss the reasons for this as well. Goon to look at 
newspaper coverage for that day in foreign countries, covering 
the same questions as before in discussion. 

Now compare the editorials for each paper in similar fashion. 
What were common world or national Issues addressed? Local 
issues? Were any of the local issues and problems addressed 
similar to those of other cities in this and other countries? 
Discuss. 

Have students write individual essays on what they feel to be the 
most crucial problems, facing world, national and/or local 
communities today, based on their previous investigation of 
various newspapers. How would they like to see these problems 
solved? 
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AaonlntereatlngsldeUghthavestiidentflmtefvlewddcrsabout 
what major problems they remember to have confronted people 
during their youth. How do students feel those problems 
compare with today's - more, less or equally serious? Discuss. 
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Lesson 20 



^ * 

"NEWS is that which comes from the North, East. West and South, and 
tf it comes from only one point of the compass, then it is a class 
publication and not news." 

Benjamin Disraeli 
British Prime Minister 



Objective: To summarize Information included in this curriculum. 

To cateogorize and organize the material results of this 
curriculum for easy future reference. 

Motivation: Ask students to brainstorm on what "citizenship* means to 

them, at world as wen as national and local levels. What are 
characteristics of a good citizen to your city, m the U.S., in the 
world? List each on the board and discuss ways in which these 
could be achieved by all; *.g.. citizenship awareness 
conferences, related courses in school, films on subject, more 
laws, fewer laws. etc. 

Strategy: Over the past weeks students have teamed important ways by 

which to become informed and capable citizens and have 
collected a wealth of information on world, national and local 
community levels. Now, have them categorize the information 
and organize it into personal and/or class folders for easy 
reference. Encourage students to come up with their own 
categories, but some that might be suggested to them are: local, 
national, world: co ntr ove r sial Issues; moral dilemmas: the law; 
crime: free press: community; important people in the news, 
etc. 

This (these) folderis) will be useful to students to-upcoming 
phases of this citizenship education unit, helping students to 
locate specific news and citizenship information quit Wy and 
easily. 

Follow-up: Are students Interested in other topics regarding citizenship 

education? Do they have questions concerning specific aspects 
of the law? 

Have them address their inquiries to either of the foUov/tng law- 
related educational organizations, which can provide tliem with 
the requested information or direct t icm to other resource, 
people and organizations. 

1. The Constitutional Rights Foundation 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, minois 60603 
(312)663-9057 

2. The American Bar Association Special Committee on Youth 
Education for Citizenship 

1 153 East 60th Street 
Chicago, minois 60637 
(312) 947-3960 
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Section H 

WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT THE NEWS? 

Object***! To provide an opportunity for students to develop and use critical citizen 
\ competency skills. 

Material* Needed: Newspapers. Worksheets, Time t 

Motivation: How many tunes havcymrttgd about a problem and been frustrated? There 
was nothingyou as an individual could do. Headlines can be discouraging: "No Jobs for 
Teens". "Crime on The Rise". "Schools Close". Actually our society does provide 
opportunities for each one of us to become Involved. By learning to work in our 
democratic process and doing It we can make life a little better. The effort does not 
always mean we succeed. But if we dont try, we won't succeed. The following is an 
actual case study of two students who did try and did succeed.. 

Case 8tadyt Sneaking in a Skateboard Park* 

Jeanne Headtke and Barbara Hove, 1 7-yearokl students from Huntington Beach, . 
California, learned that there was a proposal underway to develop a private fifteen-acre 
commercial skateboard park In the middle of the city's 175-acre'park. Jeanne and 
Barbara^dectded to try to block this development because they felt It would be an 
environmental hazard to the park and the suiroundjntf community. The girls obtained 
a copy of the Environmental Impact Review (EIKtfwMch analyzed the impact the 
proposal would have on the surrounding environment. In the SIR, the girls noticed 
important omissions. The report did not Include information on the ability of the 
ground to support the skateboard park and possible detrimental effects on the Nature 
Crater within the park. / 

City Council members, ho w ever :^ bably would luce the idea for the park because the 
developer. Universal Skate Parks, Inc.. guaranteed Huntington Beach an additional 
general income of $10,000 to $20,000. Since California Proposition 13 limits local 
property taxes, .the city needed to find out ways to pay for city services,' such as public 
parks, schools, arid police. v 

The residents of Huntington Beach probably would not-even find out about the park 
until completed because the law only requires that the City post one 2x3 inch legal 
notice about public hearings In a local paper. The notice appeared in the Huntington 
Beach News, a free paper with a circulation of 9,000. (There are 164,500 residents in 
Huntington Beach.) 

Jeanne and Barbara obviously could not do much without a lot of help. They made 
friends with a small group of equally concerned Huntington Beach residents who 
attended the preliminary City Council hearings on the issue of the skateboard park. 
Those friends included members of an organization founded when the Huntington 
Central Park was first formed, called Friends of the Park and a captain of the 
Huntington Beach Police Department, Michael Burkenfield. The girls had located a 
network of active community members with whom they could Join forces to determine 
and act upon a solution. 

The group decided to: 1 ) inform residents of the proposed development, and determine , 
whether they wanted It; and 2) make presentations to the City Council on the 
deficiencies of the BR and rally dozen support against the proposal 

To do this, they conducted an informal survey of residents who lived close to' 
Huntington Central Park. Pew residents were aware of the proposed development. They 
brought this to the attention of City Council members at a preliminary hearing. The / 
Council replied that an extensive survey had been conducted by the city. But when { 
Jeanne and Barbara dug up the survey results, they discovered that only 28 percent of 
those surveyed had responded. Furthermore, according to the survey, the skateboard 
park was rated seventeenth out of 29 options for park use. 



•Adapted from Debra Desbach. YOUTH ACTION (First Experimental Draft). CRF, 1 979. 
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In order to gather norther Information against the skateboard park proposal, they . 
invited the architect from Universal Skate Parks, tap- to th«lr class and taped his 
presentation. Part of this tape was subsequently used at the final public hearing. It was 
. his view-that the land was not suited for the skateboard park. 

' In addition, hundreds offers were circulated publicizing the negative effects of the , 
proposal. Petitions with 1 )©00 signature opposing the park were also gathered. Posters • 
were distributed to public places urging residents to attend the hearing. 

- On May 15. 1978. more than 250 residents packed the City Council chambers for the 
final hearing. The vote was 5 to 2 opposing, the development in the park. One of the 
strongest advocates of the private skateboard park, the Mayor of Huntington Beach, 
cast a vote to deny the park and suggested a revaluation of the master plan for 
Huntington Central Park. , 

Jeanne and Barbara had proved to residents of Huntington Beach that through thelt 
active participation In civic affairs, they could influence governmental decisions to 
reflect the wishes of the people. It was not easy. It took time and a lot .of other people. 

PLAN FOR STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

4 

The opportunity for a student to provide a service or work for an improvement In the 
commv iity does not always mean {hat what is set out to be accomplished w^Ul be 
accomp hed. Hopefully, thetsperience will give the students a sense of how ttripartant 
citizen participation to public affairs is in their country. » 

To become involved, In a community issue, consider the following: 

1 )< Identify a need, problem, or conflict 

2) identify possible causes and solutions 

3) Identify community resources *** 

4) Develop and implement an action plan 

5) Evaluate accomplishments 
STEP 1: Identify a need, problem or conflict. 
Suggested activities: ; 

1 ) Identify community problems from newspapers. Refer to lessons 1 6 and 20. If 
either of these has been completed, use as a reference for identifying 
community issues. If not completed you may wish to do one efthese first or 

"shave students bring in articles describing a problem to their community for a 
, few days. '* ^ L» 

2) Divide, class Into groupsW 5 or 6 and either have them refer to {heir 
community studies or flies .or articles they have clipped. Each group should 
select a problem they things important and develop arguments to present to 
the class as to why it is important. After each group has presented, vote on the 
issues and record the results for future reference. 

t 3) Take a community survey. •• • 

a) < Divide the class Into teams of two to five students each. Each team will 
survey, if possible 20 residents on what they perceive to be the three most 
aggravating community problems. The easiest way to survey large 
numbers of people Is by conducting It in a densely populated area, such as 
a shopping center on a Saturday, or in a down town district on a weekday. 
Or, students can go door to door •to*Survey residents. Students should not 
interview anyone who does, not live within a block of one of the team 
members' homes. (Use the enclosed survey. Exh. # 1 . or design your own ) 

b. ) A student may wish to role play one or two interviews in advance. Suggest 
that they identify themselves from ' high school in 

(name of town) who are working on a school project. Tell 
the potential Interviewee that you would like to ask him/her a few 
questions about what (s)he is bothered by in the community. 
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4. Ltstresultsofcommunityurveys. 

Compare lists to the original lists developed by using the newspaper. Has the 
list changed? Have the newspapers concentrated on what students and others 
consider to be most Important? This Information might be consolidated and 
sent to the newspaper to appear on the editorial page. See guidelines for 
submitting articles to final chapter. Either divide dass Into groups fe pursue 
different problems or allow class to select the problem. 

STEP 2: Identity possible causes and solutions. 

Consult the surveys and the articles for possible causes and solutions. Record In chart 
form. 



THE PROBLEM. 



CAUSES SOLUTIONS 



STEP 3: Identify community resources (what kind of groups are affected by the 
problem or are or should be working on the problem): 

I. idenUfyccnrnninltygroups.organJssttons.and/ormembere 

to contact when researching the problem area. List names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of appropriate organisations. 

You may wish to categorise them according to special interests such as: 

1) Ooverment 

2) Environment 
,3) Recreation 

4) Culture 

5) Minority 

6) Economics 

7) Religious 

To locate groups possibly willing to help, y i can use any of the following 
resources: 

1) Newspaper: Look for ads and articles pertaining to groups which might be 
working on the problem. 

• 2) Telephone Book: Look In the yellow pages under political organizations: service 
organisations, associations, and clubs; social service and welfare 
organizations: and environmental, conservation, and ecological 
ore 



3) Public Informations Telephone the public Information or public relations office 

at City Hall and ask for possible community rroups and city agencies 
which would be able to assist you. 

4) Churches: Active community churches will assist you In locating community 

groups. 

5) Better Business Bureau: The Better Business Bureau or the local Chamber of 

Commerce may be helpful In locating interest groups representing the 
business community. 
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6) Public ItttofWnt Local television stations and newspaper city desks also have 

information about community associations, 

7) ftirhmri-nflfflstrt Organisations! The Parent Teacher Association, for example. 

or college-level urban and community studies departments will be 
helpful. 

NOTE: When you telephone an organization, be sure to give your name and that of 
your school Explain the nature of the school project you are working on. Ask 
for names of organizations that have had some experience with the problem 
area, and. if possible, ask for telephone numbers and names of persons who 
hold key positions within the organizations. 



n. Interview community groups. 

After a list has been made of names, addresses and phone numbers, schedule an 
appointment to interview a key decisionmaker with one of the groups listed. 

You may also wish to role play a telephone conversation to set up an appointment. 
Students should give their name and that of the school. Explain that students in 
the class have taken a survey on the community problems residents are most 
concerned about Based on the survey results, you are researching the problem of - 
____________ Ask if it is possible to make an appointment to discuss 

how this problem might be or presently is being solved. 

Use the following questions as a guide,. You will have to adapt vhese general 
questions to fit your own community, the person you are interviewing and the 
problem you chose. 

Suggested Interview 

Name of person interviewed ' 

Organization: i ■ 

Nature of problem : 



Possible Interview guestUms 

1 . What has your organization done and/or is now doing in regaro this 
problem? 

2. Do you have a strategy or action plan to solve this problem? Can you describe 
It? What do you need most in order to carry out your plan? What opposition 
might develop? Why? What tactics might opponents use? How would the 
opposition be dealt with? 

3. What other kinds of community groups or individuals are working on this 
problem? Can you describe any of these activities? 

4. Do you or does anyone else use volunteer help? If so. how are volunteers 
used? 

5. How does or how could government help solve this problem? 

6. Do you know of any research which helps us understand the cause or 
suggests solutions? Do you think more research is needed? If so. what 
questions and information should be included? 

7. Can students help solve this problem? If so, how? Is it realistic for us to think 
we can change something in our community? 

STEP 4: Develop goals and an action plan. 

When everyone has completed their interviews, meet back in class and divide into the 
same groups. Make sure each group has information from more than one type of group. 



Based on Information gathered at the Interviews, each group will develop goals, 
objectives, andean action plan (strategy) for solving the problem. It ujay take time 

Select a spokesperson from each group to explain to the rest of the class the goals, 
objectives, and strategy its group devetopedand why the group feels it is a good strategy. 
Allow five minutes per spokesperson. 

Lead a class discussion on the strengths and weaknesses of the strategies (ten minutes 
each). If more than one project to being Investigated, give each project a separate day for 
reporting. 

M8O788I0II flUESTIONS 

1. Win the objectives be met If the action plan is implemented? 

2. Are the objectives measurable and realistic? 

3. How could they be measured? 

4. Can the plan be done? How much time will It take? Have each group develop a 
timetable and chore chart. 

After the discussion, if this Is a class project, have the class vote on which Is the 
best strategy. This strategy, then, will be the model used for the next lessons. 

STEP 5: Evaluating the plants). 

Through their community research, students have discovered which community 
leaders and organisations are most actively involved in action projects. Have students 
suggest who they would like to invite to class for a panel discussion on how to organize a 
community action project. The speakers can also help evaluate the objectives and 
strategy designed in Step 4. After all names have been considered, decide on three that 
the whole class would like to invite for a panel discussion. 

Select one class member to telephone and invite the resource speakers. If the speakers 
are not already familiar with your class project, explain what it is and why you are 
catting. You may wish to follow-up the phone call with a letter enclosing questions the 
students may ask (see list of possible questions). 

When the resource speakers arrive, begin the discussion by asking general questions 
about community action. Allow thirty minutes for this discussion. Then, during the 
last half of the period, ask the speakers about the strategy you designed in Step 4. Two 
sets of questions follow. One Is labeled general, the other, specific. These are merely 
guidelines. Do not limit the discussion to these questions alone. Do not hesitate to ask 
the speakers additional questions If they raise points not covered in these questions or 
If you want more Information. 

'GENERAL 

t 

1. What Is the best part of your Job? 

2. What is the most frustrating part of your Job? 

3. Why and how did you become involved with (name of organization)? 

4. What has been the most effective thing your organization has done? 

5. What and/or who has helped, the most? 

6. What kinds of problems are encountered with opposition groups? How do 
you counterattack opposition interests? 

bpecotc 

1 . Begin fcy showing the panel members the list of problems you Identified when you 
conducted the community survey. Explain to the panelists that residents 
complained most about these particular problems. 

2. Next, explain to the panelists which problem(s) your class chose. Explain how 
and why you selected the problem(s). Ask If the panelists feel you were right in 
selecting the problem(s). 
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3. Then. teU them about mterviewingp^ 

kno w te d g eabte about the proWera area and how, baaed on those interviews, you 
developed objectives and an action plan for solving the problem. Give the 
panelist* a brief summary of the objectives and the action strategy your class 
aevctopea. 

a. How. tf at all. should this strategy be revised, and why? 

b. la it a realistic one In terms of manageability, i.e.. money, community 
resources, manpower and time? 

c. Are our objectives realistic? Why or why not? How could we measure our 
objectives? If we were to implement the action plan, do you think we would 
accomplish our objectives? 

d. If this problem exists, and the residents teel so strongly about it. why isn't 
something already being done? 

e. If we were to bring this problem to the attention of a government official, 
would he/she do something about it? Why or whynot? 

f. Doyi*' think we could realistically solve this problem If we tried? 

After the session with the panelists, talk about what was learned using the following 
questions or similar ones. 

1. Did the panelists point out deficiencies or errors in the strategy your class 
developed? If so. what were they? Did they make suggestions? 

2. How can you revise the strategy to incorporate the panelists' criticism of it? 

3. Did they feel the problem you chose to analyze oould be the basis of a class 
community action project? Why or why not? Did they feel another problem was 
manageable? If so. , why? 

Some of the students may wish to try to implement the protect analyzed in class. Other 
students may simply wish to share wbi| they have learned thus far with others. Some 
options include: presentations to other classes, other student groups, parents, 
teachers, or community groups. A conference on "Problems in Our Community: What 
Can We Do to Help?" could be arranged. Guidelines and helpful hints are included In 
two other publicatlons-^&ducation jor Participation and Youth Action, both available 
from the Constitutional Rights Foundation. Suite 409. 6310 San Vicente Boulevard. 
Los Angeles. California 90043. 

One final option is considered in greater detail in the next section. Students can share 
what they have learned and experienced through the written word. Students can see 
themselves in print. 

■«» * • * 
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rn . 1 * . . ■ . Exhibit #1 

SUGGESTED COMMUNITY SURVEY 



1. In order of importance, what three community problems concern you most? 



a* 



c. 



a. What do these problems concern you? 



3. If you were going to try to solve the first problem, who would you contact in the 
community for support and help? J 

4. Are you personally a member of any conmunity group or association that Is 
sometimes involved in community action projects, or projects that will improve 
the community? 

Y*° No. 

a. If so. which organization? 

b. What was the latest project your organization worked on? 
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Section HI 
S€6 It In Print 

INTRODUCTION 

A PEER AUDIENCE BASED WRITING 
PROGRAM— A CHANGE Of ROLES* 

In traditional writing assignments (essay exams, book reports, term papers, etc.). 
the rote of the teacher ts that of evaluate*. The grade on the papa* Informs the student of 
his merit as a writer. The successful student is one who discovers what the teacher 
wants to read and then writes it This view of the function of writing is a limited one. to 
say the least, and for theatudent who is unsuccessful at "giving herwhat she wants, "it 
to devastating. Writing becomes a punishment and a painful struggle which he views as 
doomed from the start 

The following manual presents an alternative approach to writing assignments in 
which both teachers and students function in quite different roles. The teacher 
becomes an editor, and the student la both writer and audience. The student writes 
primarily for an audience of his peers, and their response to his writing tells him if he 
has accomplished hte purpose as a writer. 

Teachers can make many peer audiences available to student writers, the most 
.accessible being the other members of the class. Duplicating some or all of the students' 
responses to a given assignment reading assignments aloud u> the class, circulating 
assignments with attached comment sheets and exchanging assignments in small 
groups are all ways to allow students to read other students work and provide them 
with critical responses. 

Another audience can be created with the organisation of a city or statewide 
newsletter of classes. Finally, a nationwide audience can be provided through the 
newsletter JUST-US and the Chicago Sun-Times. 

• The goals of such a writing program are: 

1. Students will understand that good writing Is clear, Interesting and 
effective communication' 
i 2. Students will recognize good writing when they read it. 

3. Students will view their own writing as an important tool of 
communication. 

4. Students will become better able to communicate effectively in 
writing. 

THE TEACHER AS EDITOR— A CHALLENGING JOB 

In order for students to write effectively for peer audiences, the teacher must do 
several things: 

1 . Structure assignments that will encourage students to produce interesting 
writing. (Some assignments are suggested in this manual, and these 
assignments can be adapted to any unit of instruction. We suggest that writing 
for audiences other than the teacher be an ongoing component of the law-related 
education course.) 

2. Decide which writings the class will read and whether or not the writers should 
remain anonymous. 

3. Provide the vehicle for getting student writings into the hands of the audience. 

4. Train students to offer useful and constructive r^nonses to writers. Responses 
and criticism should be as specific as possible. For example. "1 liked it." is not as 
acceptable response, however. "1 liked it because the examples you gave really 
showed me how you felt,* Is acceptable. 
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The teacher may find It netes jary to provide apeclflc queitlona to use in 
discu s sing the writings- For example, "What point la the writer trying to make?" 
or How does the author try to convince you that he la right?* or "What sentences 
are unclear to vou?" 

5'. Create a dlmate In which teacher comments are no more important than student 
comments. One way to ladttate this climate la (or the teacher to write the 
assignment too and allow the class to read and respond to the teacher's writing 
Just as they do their osm. Elimination of grades other than PASS/FAIL on such 
assignments can move the focus of student attention from teacher to student 
opinion. Another strategy la for the teacher to refrain from making evaluative 
comments during class discussion, remaining in the role of moderator. In any 
case. It Is crucial that the student audience responses be viewed by the writer as 
Important and meaningful and not simplyapreludetothe'real thing"— what the 
t ea cher tfiilnk t) 

6. Set a tone of respect for writers and their writing. We often forget that the way a 
person uses language is aa much a part of his personality as any other single 
characteristic. If we belittle his writing, we are belittling him. 

SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENTS- A PLACE TO START 
Opinion Writing 

1. Ask students to answer specific, open-ended questions and support their answers 
with specific reasons or evidence. Have students read and respond to some or all of tne 
writings. Having students write rather than talk about their opinions can be very 
effective in situations Where students feel uncomfortable discussing certain issues. For 
example, in Raleigh, N.C. in the spring of 1975, It was virtually impossible to discuss 
the Joanne Little case In a racially-mixed classroom. Silence or mayhem might have 
ensued, but never a healthy exchange of Ideas and opinion. In tense or uncomfortable 
situations, students can write down their opinions and when the teacher shares the 
writings with the class (keeping the authors anonymous), discussion may be possible. 
Even if discussion dees not result, the students will have had the chance to 
communicate their opinions to one another. The teacher may choose to center the 
discussion on the effectiveness of the writing rather than on the sensitive issue. 

Sample open-ended questi on s: 

Should television be censored? If so. by whom? 
Should students be Involved In decisions about 

courses offered in high school? 
Should a high school newspaper be permitted to 

bring an advertisement for an X-rated movie? 
Should a landlord have the rtghtrto refuse to 

rent an apartment to a family with children? 

2. Assign letters to the editor of the school or local paper on an issue which has been 
discussed in class. Submit some or all of the letters to the paper (with the author.s 

permission). 

Sample issues: 

Local ordinance banning outdoor rock concerts 
Local police crackdown on massage parlors 
School policy on open campus 
Student involvement In teacher evaluation process 

3. Book, movie and t.v. show reviews 

Divide the class into groups of four or five and assign each group a book to read and 
review. Each member of the group writes his own review. Then the group selects 
excerpts from each review to oe duplicated and read by the class. 

4. Point/Counterpoint 

Using open-ended questions of opinion, assign half the class the task of writing 
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papers In which they support their tide of an issue. Then give their finished papers to 
the other half of the class, assigning them the task of arguing against what the first 
student has written. Duplicate selected pairs of papers for the class to read and discuss, 
or have pairs of students read their papers aloud (Jack KUpatrtck/Shana Alexander 
Style). 



Many types of newspaper writing provide good models for students writing for peer 
audiences. If the students are keeping a dipping file In conjunction with other activities 
In the course, many writing assignments can grow out of the file itself. 

1. News writing—Sample assignments 

a. Stage an argument or a scene of violence between the teacher and another school- 
staff inember in front of the class. (The students should not know it is an act. ) After the , 

' altercation Is finished and the teacher is atone with the class, the teacher asks each 
student to write a detailed account of What happened since each one la a witness. The 
writings win vary greatly and a discussion of the variations can showjl great deal about 
eyewitness accounts. '*•••* 

b. Have students play the rotes of witnesses to a crime. Other students interview the 
witnesses and write lair, unbiased newspaper accounts of the crime.- * . . 

c. As part of a Held trip project, assign students the task of writing a news story on some 
aspect of the trip. Instead of reporting on the entire trip, the student will be forced to 
find an angle and shape a story which Is interesting to readers outside the class. 

2i Pictures 

a. Give students the opportunity to try their hand at editorial cartooning. The teacher 
can suggest possible issues or questions which might he the focus of cartoons. Plenty of 
samples should be available in the clipping file. 

b. Students with an Interest In photography could be given the option of doing a . 
photographic essay as a composition assignment. 

3. Editorials 

Let students write editorials on topics using editorials from local and national papers as 
models. - « 

Provide editorials on Issues and assign students the task of writing a rebuttal to 
editorials with which they disagree. 

4. Newspapers and subtle bias 

Study the subtle bias of the local newspaper in its coverage of stories. Remember to 
consider not only the stories themselves, but also their position In the paper, the 
amount of space devoted to them contrasted to that of other stories, the use of 
photographs to Imply editorial opinions, the wording of headlines, the omission of 
information, or follow-up stories and letters to the editor. Once the students have 
begun to understand this concept, assign them the task of writing a news story into 
which they intentionally insert a subtle bias. Then the class should read the stories to 
determine the subtle bias of each article. 

Sample assignment: 

You are the reporter and the facts you have collected on an Incident at a local high 
school are: 

1. Two girls, one v white and one black, had a fight in gym class. 

2. The gym instructor, who is white, said. "The incident occurred after a call by the 
black girl who was serving as a referee in a class volleyball game. The white girl didn't 
like the call so she hit the black girl. The black girl defended herself." 

3. The whit* girl refused to talk to the reporter. 

4. The black girl said, "She hit me so I hit her back. She was mad because she hadn't 
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been playing good the whole game and she tried to blame it on me." 
0. Neither girl required hospitalisation. Both were sent to the school nurse. The 
, white girl received a black eye and the black girl received several superficial scratches 
on her (ace. 

& Tne school nurse, who Is Wack, said 

patch up kids who were fighting. It must have something to do with the fact that 
spring break Is coming up pretty soon and everyone is getting Itchy to get out of 
here. 

7. The principal was out of the building ana unavailable for comment 

Using the notes, write a short news story on the incident. First try to write the story 
with complete objectivity. Then write it again inserting a subtle bias into the text of your 
article. 

The Interview 

Only way to use a resource person In the classroom Is to have students interview him 
or her as if they were newspaper reporters. Advanced preparation, planning and 
research on the part of the students can make the interview Itself an exciting experience 
for the class and their guest. The use of a tape recorder and application of some editing 
skills can produce an interesting, readable article for a newspaper, the school paper or 
JUST-US. 

Suggested procedure: ■ 

1. Once the decision is made that the resource person will come for an interview, the 
class nfust do a little research on the guest himself so that they don't plan questions 
that the guest simply cannot answer. For example. If the guest is a lawyer, It would be 
helpful to know what his specialties are. Next the class should choose issues or subjects 
they want to ask the resource person about. Suppose the guest Is a lawyer specializing 
In criminal cases. Appropriate subjects might include: plea bargaining, inequalities in 
the justice system, the process of preparing a case for trial, or ethics In the legal 
profession. 

2. The class can now begin to plan' questions for the interview. Each question 
be carefully revised until It Is dear and precise. For example, "What is your 
> of plea bargaining?" Is a pretty vague question that may elicit several different 
i. "Under what circumstances will you plea bargain a case for a client?" is more 
and clear. 

3. The day of the interview, students should have the prepared questions In front of 
them. This saves time and allows students to keep track of whether an their questions 
are being answered. Students should be encouraged to ask spontaneous questions if 
the guest raises unanticipated points or doesn't answer a question dearly. Caution 
students to listen carefully so that they won't ask questions the guest has already 
answered. 

4. Tape record the interview so that the questions and answers can be the basis fora 
published article. 

The Panel Discussion 

A variation on the interview procedure is a panel discussion of three or four resource 
people who have differing points of view, backgrounds or training. In this kind of 
discussion, the class needs to clarify the issue under consideration before choosing the 
panelists. For example, suppose the class is studying Consumer protection legislation. 
They might plan a panel discussion to educate consumers about their rights and 
responsibilities in dealing with door-to-door salesmen. (A discussion of this kind might 
be well-suited to a workshop or convention planned by students. ) Possible panelists for 
such a discussion include: a member of the Better Business Bureau, a sales 
representative from a firm that deals In door-to-door sales, a policeman who has had 
experience with cases of consumer fraud, a representative from a consumer-advocates 
group, a representative from a consumer-advocates branch of the local government, or 
a lawyer who has had experience defending or prosecuting cases of consumer fraud. 

Once the panelists have been lined up. the class must plan questions which will 
allow participants to share their knowledge and expertise with the audience and to 
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Interact with one another. A moderator should also be selected ( a student or a teacher) 
to maintain order and provide a summary for the audience at the end of the discusskm. 

Here again, a tape recording of the discussion can provide the basis for a worthwhile 
article. 

Letters to Which Answers Am Bspcoted 

Another audience can be p ro v i d ed a student by assigning him the task of writing to 
someone from whom he expects an answer. These letters should not be vague general 
requests for 7 , *AU the information you have on prisons. 0 but rather, they should be 
carefully-planned questions on specific subjects. For example, a class studying the 
state Juvenile Justice system discovers that In many Instances minora serve time with 
adult offenders. The class reacts stnmgty to this fact and wants to fUid out oiore about 
the problem. Individuals or groups of students could write to different officials asking 
for their views or explanations. Many letters are possible: a state prison administrator, 
state legislators on the corrections subcommittee, state probation officers, etc. Bach 
letter would request the kinds of Information and opinions that the recipient could best 
provide. Students should save copies of their tetters so that when the answers come 
back, the pairs of letters can be studied and discussed by the class. These pairs of letters 
can provide interesting reading in newspapers, as well. 

Other possible audiences for letter writing to inmates. Judges, highway-patrol 
officials, local elected officials, etc In each case the letter should ask specific questions 
that the student genuinely wants to have answered. It would not be wise for large 
numbers of students In the same class to write to the same person as this would 
decrease the chances of any student's receiving an answer. 

Personal or Narrative Willing 

When students write about specific experiences In childhood, their writing is 
usually lively and Interesting. If a person writes something he remembers, he must 
include details and imagery which are a part of the memory itself. These details make 
the writing come alive for the reader. Students enjoy reading each others' childhood 
memories, and the reader responses are usually support***? and positive for the writer. 
Writings about childhood law-related experiences can help students understand how 
their attitudes and values have been shaped by their experiences. 

Sample assignments: 

1 . Tell about an encounter you had as a child with a policeman 

2. Tell about a time you were treated unjustly 

3. Tell about a Ume you were discriminated against 

4. Tell about a time you learned something about the difference between right and 
wrong 

9 lotion ^tfrithsg 

Fiction writing requires a bit more Imagination than the recounting of personal 
experiences. Students can be encouraged to try writing short stories and fictional 
anecdotes with structured assignments that help them come up with ideas. Because 
writing good fiction requires considerable skill, it Is advisable to refrain from grading 
these attempts of student writers. The responses of the peer audience and written 
teacher comments will be less likely to discourage a student from trying to write stories 
again. 

1 . Give students two characters and assign them the task of writing a dialogue between 
the two that sounds as If real people were talking (Sample pairs: a teenager and a 
policeman, a lawyer and a client, a parent and his child who has Just been arrested, an 
angry consumer and the manager of a store.) Have pairs of students tape record the 
scripts and let the class listen and critique them. 

2. Provide students with several last line a to stories. Assign them the task of selecting 
cm final line and writing toe story that leads up to it. 
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Last Unas: 

a* She looked at the judge's face for some sign of emotion, but she saw nothing. 

b. She returned to her office to finish reviewing the Andrews case, and there was a 
hideous tangerine convertible parked In her space. 

c. As the officers stepped Into the hall it was all I could do to keep from shouting. 
"You blind footer 

d. If snyone cared to look, a beautifully tended garden was visible out ihe small 
window of the ceU. 

3. Give students a fact situation Involving a legal Issue or accident. Sketch the 
characters briefly. Have students select one of the characters and tell a story from his 
point of view. \ • 

Sampler Jim- 1 9 years old; high school graduate: works in a factory; lives at home 
but la saving to get an apartment of his own. 

Luke* 13 years old; small for his age; has trouble in school because he 
cant read. 

Louise- their mother, a widow, works for the phone company. Jim tells 
his mother that Luke has joined a gang. He likes the other guys In the 
gang, and his best friend tea member. The gang may be responsible for . 
most of the vandalism at the school 

4. Select a newspaper account which Involves a law-related case. Give students the 
newspaper account and have them write short stories based on it Share the stories in 
class. 

Possible follow up: Invite someone to class who was Involved in the accident 
described In the newspaper story. Let the class ask questions and discuss the incident 
with the resource person, and perhaps share their stories with him or her. 

8. Suggest that students visit locations such as courtroom, probation officer's office, 
jail, lawyer's office, etc to observe the physical details. They may take notes and, 
perhaps, sketch. (Photographs may not be allowed. Check first). Then have them write a 
story which begins with a description of the office, 

Tteo Swvey 

A survey can be a valuable research tool if planned carefully. As to the case of all 
research projects, If students are trying to find out something they really want to know, 
the project win be more successful than if they are answering questions provided by the 
teacher. 

Suppose, for example, in a class discussion on the legalisation of marijuana, a 
student asserts that most young people think marijuana should be legalized. When 
asked to support such a generalization, the student will probably be at a loss for such 
evidence. One way for him to gather evidence to support his claim Is to conduct a 
survey. If there is sufficient Interest, the class could take on the survey as a project. 

Process 

I. First the Issues involved and the answers sought must be clarified. It is important 
to keep the scope of the project within manageable limits. In the survey mentioned 
above, the group could try to find out: 

1. What percentage of young people (ages 12*22) in the sample think marijuana 
should be legalized? 



2. What are their reasons? 

3. What percentage of young people in the sample think marijuana should not be 
legalized? 

4. What are their reasons? 
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II. The next task la to formulate questions for the survey. 

A. Pit the language to the level of the audience you plan frmtervtew. Try to pick 
words that have the same meaning for everyone, "marijuana" would be a better choice. 

B. Define terms clearly and specifically. In the example, the words "young" and 
"legalize" need to be denned clearly. 

C. Avoid long questions which may confuse the respondents. 

D. Establish a frame of reference. 
Dont aafct Should marijuana be legalised? 

Aakt Should buying marijuana for personal use be against the law? Should selling 
marijuana be against -the law? Should the government regulate the sale of 
marijuana? 



E. Decide whether to use a direct or indirect question. 

Direeti Have you smoked marijuana? 

Indirect: What percentage of your friends smoke marijuana? 
0% - 10% 
11% -30% 
31% - 50% 
51%. 75% 
76% • 99% 
100% 



F. Decide whether the question should be opened or closed. 

Open: Tell me your opinion of the following statement. "Marijuana is harmful 

to people who smoke it daily." 



Closed: Marijuana Is harmful to people who smoke It dally." 
Definitely agree 
Somewhat agree 
Dont know —undecided 
Somewhat disagree 
Definitely disagree 

G. Phrase questions so that they are not necessarily objectionable 

Dont ask: Did you graduate from high school? 

Ask: What Is the highest grade In school you completed? 

H. Questions should be limited to a single idea. 

Dont ask: Do you think people who use marijuana become dependent on the drug ! 
and lost interest in their responsibilities? 

Ask: Do you think some pepole who use marijuana become dependent on the drug? i 
Do you think some people who use marijuana lose Interest in their responsibilities? 

I. Keep the questionnaire anonymous unless there Is a specific reason why you will 
need the name of the person answering the questionnaire. ' , ' 

III. Organizing the Questionnaire 

A. Start with easy questions that the person responding to the survey will enjoy 
answering, 
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B. Topics and questions should be arranged so that they make the most sense to the 
person wools answering the survey. 

C. Open-ended questions which require the most thought and writing should be 
kept to a minimum. Generally, these should be placed at the end to assure that the 
closed questions win be answered. 

IV. Gaining Access to the Sample 

Decide on a manageable number of respondents and plan how they will be surveyed. 
If you wish to poll the attitudes of 1 2-32 year olds, as in the case of the example above, 
you win need to And equal numbers of people from each age m the group. Other social 
studies classes in the area have to be sought elsewhere such as at a local college. Junior 
college, or technical school. 

Records of sources of respondents should be kept and details about the sample 
should be included with the data in any written report about the survey. 

V. Administering the Questionnaire 

A. Take the questionnaire yourself and try It out on three or four other people! This 
will help you pinpoint confusing questions and will let you know approximately how 
long it takes fio answer the questions. 

B. When administering the questionnaire to a group. Introduce yourself and 
explain the reason for the survey. Be sure to explain how you plan to use their responses 
and tell if you plan to publish the results after they are compiled. 

C. Administering the survey to an Individual on the street requires different 
strategies. You will have to read the questionnaire oratty and write the appropriate 
responses on the sheet as the person answers. When approaching a stranger, be sure to 
introduce yourself and explain the purpose of the survey. Ask the Individual whether 
he/she would mind spending a few minutes to help you complete this project. If the 
respondent is reluctant, don't persist Be sure to tell participants that their names will 
not be used. 

A NATIONWIDE AUDIENCE 

Students should be encouraged to submit articles to newspapers expressing their 
views on issues and reporting on community action projects they have been involved in. 
as well as other topics concerning citizenship. 

The following is a general list of categories of contributions. These should guide you 
but not restrict you. If you have an idea which doesn't seem to fit anywhere here, please 
send it. All page lengths indicated refer to 8Vi" x 1 1" double-spaced, typewritten pages, 
on one side of the page only. 



Factual Feature - a 3-5 page article which focuses on a specific problem. Sample 
features: a crime from victim's point of view, an Interview with a juvenile court judge, 
the impact of Title DC on high school athletic programs, a look at a corporation run and 
owned by teenagers. Make your article as detailed and specific as you can. No matter 
how general the area that your article touches, the article Itself must be narrowed down 
to specific examples in order to be Interesting to your audience. 

Fiction Feature - 3-9 pan short stories, vignettes, character sketches and tales which 
are related In theme or subject matter to justice and the law. Don't overlook the areas of 
science fiction and fantasy literature which offer great opportunities to explore social 
issues from different perspectives. 

News Stories - 3-S pages; strictly Informative stating the facts surrounding the 
Incidents and should/ include the answers to who. why, where, when and how It 
occurred. 

Editorials- 1-2 page/statement of personal opinion in which you discuss or Interpret an 
event. Issue or happening. Be sure to select a subject which will be law-related and of 
Interest to a nationwide audience. Support your general statements of opinion with 
specific reasons and facts. 
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Interviews - 2-3 pages: write to or speak with someone who is an authority on a law- 
related subject .(prison administrator, probation officer, judge, congressman, prison 
Inmate, consumer advocate, etc.). Request specific information or the answers to the 
specific questions from him or her. 

Surveys and Opinion Foils - 2 pages; a survey can be a valuable research tool and 
depending on the questions Included* can be of interest to readers. 

Book end Fum Reviews - up to 1 page; write your reviews assuming that your reader 
has not read the book or seen the movie. Your own opinion should be a part of your 
review and should be supported with reasons and examples. It is not necessary (or 
. advisable) In a review of this kind to tell the entire story of the book or movie. 

The Rights of Tooth - students may address questions concerning the rights of young 
people to an expert in the field who will be responsible for this column. Pertinent 
questions and answers will be published. / 

Photographs - You may want to submit photos to accompany a story you have written. 
AcUonshots are preferable to *mug shots", to thecaptton under the picture. Identify the 
subject of your photo. If you have a group picture, identify the people from left to right 
spelling all names and titles accurately. ( 

If you are a photographer, you may wish to submit a photographic essay, a group of 
photos which ten a story or make a point with little or no text. 

All photos should be black and white, glossy and at least 3* x 5". Tape the caption to the 
bottom white edge of the photo. Protect the photo for mailing with cardboard backing 
on both sides. Mark the outside of the envelope "Fragile*. 

Pussies, Games, Brum Teasers - crossword puzzles, double crostics, word games, etc. 
using words found in the study of justice and the law. Logical problems and 
conundrums^ also accepted. (Sample: there was a single eye-witness to a murder 
who testified against the murderer. Her testimony was convincing and the murderer 
was convicted offtrsTaegree murder. The Jury- sentenced the convicted murderer to be 
executed, but there was* no way the judge would ever order the sentence to be carried 
out, even though the murderer was alive. The murderer was thenSet free. Why? 
(Answer: the murderer was a Siamese twin.) 

Cartoons - Humor -1-3 frames based on law-related situation or themes: jokes, one- 
liners, quips, puns, anecdotes from 1 line to 1 paragraph in length. 

ARTICLES MAY BE SUBMITTED TO: 

JUST-US ' 

do Constitutional Rights Foundation 

6310 San Vicente Boulevard * 
Los Angeles. California 90048 

A national student-written newspaper that provides a forum for young people 
concerned with the improvement of.our justice system. 

"YOUTH AND JUSTICE" Sufx-Ttmes 
do Constitutional Rights Foundation ' 
Suite 1854 

122 South Michigan Avenue % ' 
Chicago. Illinois 60608 

A weekly page written for and by young people Involved in understanding and 
improving our legal system. 

Your own: student paper * ■ 
local paper 

state education newsletter 
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